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THE HUMANITIES AND THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


F all the aristocratic words in the dictionary, no one has felt it- 
self more blue-blooded and exclusive than “ university.” 
With a pedigree reaching into the Middle Ages, it has dwelt until 
recent years in cloistered seclusion, and prided itself upon learning 
of a very genteel and superior character. But the American people, 
who have small regard for aristocracy, have routed this pompous 
old gentleman out of his seclusion, and set him to all kinds of hard 
manual labor, even to milking the cows and getting inthe hay. The 
humblest of the useful arts have been admitted into his family 
circle; the good old days of academic exclusiveness are over. Low- 
ell’s humorous definition of a university as “a place where nothing 
useful is taught”’ would never do for the present generation, even 
as a jest; the very fact that the remark was Lowell’s shows how 
great have been the changes during the last fifty years. The Amer- 
ican university has now a vital interest for the people as a whole; it 
has, as it were, proved its universality, and become truly democratic. 
This change has been strikingly rapid. Practically all the col- 
leges in the country were formerly content to remain colleges, edu- 
cating young men along broad general lines, and letting them look 
elsewhere for specialized professional training. Often this training 
was derived, not from any institution at all, but from experience. 
The future lawyer read Blackstone and Kent in the judge’s office, 
minding the door and running on errands meanwhile, and the em- 
bryo physician picked up what he could from doctor and apothecary, 
and got his hospital training from his earliest patients. In a mar- 
vellously short time, however, an elaborate system of postgraduate 
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instruction grew up. The larger colleges absorbed neighboring 
professional schools, or put forth new ones of their own. The pro- 
tecting arms of the university embraced an ever-increasing list of 
studies, led by Science, Law and Medicine. Theology held more 
aloof, and is today perhaps least often represented as a faculty in 
American universities, possibly because the denominational colleges 
are really to a large extent divinity schools. So striking is this 
absence of theology in our university organization that President Gil- 
man of Johns Hopkins once observed, “ There is a current notion 
that a college without a religion is a university.” We have, cu- 
riously enough, reached the opposite extreme from the system of 
organization in the Middle Ages, in which theology was held to be 
of chief importance. In general, however, inclusiveness and not 
exclusiveness is the watchword of the modern university. Practi- 
cally every branch of study has been brought within its circle. 

The idea of Efficiency has exercised a very great influence in 
molding university methods and organization in the United States, 
and still continues to do so. There has been a great increase in 
scientific and vocational courses, the popular impression being that 
learning to assay iron, install electricity, or analyze drinking-water 
is “ practical,” while a knowledge of Dante or Descartes is “ un- 
practical.”” Men who have themselves been engaged in active busi- 
ness have felt that if their sons and daughters are to be educated, 
they must acquire knowledge that can be put to immediate use. 
Hence there has been a great development of technical and scientific 
studies. This is in itself an excellent thing. The widespread re- 
cognition of the fact that the useful arts are most effective when 
grounded upon careful theoretical work, and that the opportunities 
for this work can best be provided by the universities, marks a long 
step in advance. It is proper that the enormous strides which we as 
a nation are making in material accomplishment should be accom- 
panied by a corresponding development in investigative science. 
The future course of American universities along these lines seems 
clear, and it is a course of great and honorable usefulness, 

But what of those studies which train the mind and the imagina- 
tion, which produce spiritual, not material results? What of the 
“imponderables” in American universities, like literature and phi- 
lology, which cannot be measured by standards of efficiency? What 
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of the litterae humaniores, or, as we somewhat clumsily call them, 
“the humanities”? These studies, which have in recent years been 
more or less crowded to the wall in the fever of devotion to “ prac- 
tical” issues, present one of the most difficult of problems for the 
future development of our universities. We have begun our grad- 
uate teaching of the humanities along very definite lines, to a con- 
siderable extent suggested by foreign methods and by investigations 
in science. Are these methods best suited to our needs, or should 
they be radically modified? How far have we succeeded in estab- 
lishing proper relations between college and university work? To 
what extent do the activities of educational institutions of the higher 
grade really promote American culture? These are questions which 
cry insistently for solution today. They present difficulties far 
subtler than the adjustment of university theory to purely tech- 
nical work. In teaching the humanities there is no clear and 
charted course for us to follow; there is no established tradition to 
guide us, as there is abroad, and the rapid changes in American life, 
which is still in flux, still more or less in the melting-pot stage, make 
these adjustments doubly difficult. 

The whole question is of the greatest significance for the in- 
tellectual future of the United States. It does not concern small 
academic communities alone, but the nation as a whole. It involves 
no mere discussion of pedagogical theories or of educational admin- 
istration; it demands what this country is to stand for in belles- 
lettres, and what the university is to contribute to that result. 
Much sane and thoughtful criticism shows that the problem has been 
recognized clearly enough. The general impression which one 
gathers from such utterances is that things might be much better 
than they are. We have no cause to be discouraged; criticism is 
easy and performance difficult ; but with our splendid equipment and 
energetic workers, we ought to consider very carefully how the finer 
and subtler sides of academic life are to be encouraged, and made to 
do something for the people as a whole. What are the universities 
really doing for American culture, and how are they setting 
about it? 

One important distinction must at the outset be borne in mind,— 
that in the university, in postgraduate work, the teaching of the 
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humanities is quite a different problem from what it is in the college. 
The terms “college” and “university”’ are used in America with 
great looseness, but we may for purposes of convenience allow them 
here to represent respectively elementary and advanced work. The 
college aims to provide instruction of a more general sort; the 
university is by its very nature a place for specialists. The college 
contributes to a man’s general culture; the graduate school to his 
acquaintance with a subject in which he is especially interested, and 
which he usually proposes to make his life-work. To a very large 
extent, the graduate schools of a university are in effect the most 
advanced of all normal schools, existing mainly to train teachers, 
particularly teachers in colleges and universities. Such is at present 
their main function in the United States, and it is idle to pretend 
that it is not. This does not mean that their methods should be 
those of the normal school,—far from it, but that they owe their 
existence chiefly to the demand for teachers trained to do the most 
advanced work. Nor does this mean that such training is the only 
function of graduate schools. They ought to, and they do, stand 
for something more. In particular, the publications, whether 
scholarly or belletristic, of students and professors in American uni- 
versities are often of great significance in themselves, and very in- 
fluential in shaping thought outside academic halls. But we have 
to look at conditions as they are, and recognize in university work, 
as elsewhere, the might of the laws of supply and demand. A small 
though constantly increasing proportion of students enter the grad- 
uate schools because they wish advanced training for other purposes 
than teaching,—for literary work, for journalism, for dramatic 
composition, or for the satisfaction of personal interests. But they 
are in a great minority. Most of the students come with the desire 
of training for advanced teaching, and it is mainly with them that 
the problem before us has to deal. It might be more satisfactory to 
have graduate study in the humanities stand primarily for scholarly 
research, or for serene and aristocratic devotion to culture, but these 
cannot at present be regarded as the chief issues, since they do not 
answer those demands which have in the main given rise to such 
specialized study. In any case, it cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that this work must not be confused with study in the college. 
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Much criticism of university teaching has been obscured by failing 
to regard it as a problem by itself. 

Preparation for the teaching of the humanities is now getting to 
be recognized to be as arduous as the education of a doctor or a 
lawyer. No young man who has not had the proper training can 
hope for the higher positions. The public at large, to be sure, still 
shows signs of estimating the services of the teacher at a lower 
rate than those of other professional men. One would not write to 
a physician for free medical advice (neglecting to enclose return 
postage), or to a lawyer for a decision gratis in regard to some 
legal tangle. Yet a busy professor is called to the telephone to 
decide a question in grammar, settle the logic of a wager, recommend 
a list of books for a literary society, or “state whether Herbert 
Spencer bequeathed his brain to science.” Many persons, in short, 
appear to consider that one of the duties of the university instructor 
is to provide advice without charge at short notice. This is a little 
annoying, a little amusing, yet it is one of the many proofs of the 
close connection between the university and public service, and in 
recognition of this fact, such queries are generally cheerfully an- 
swered. Probably it is right that they should be. But the matter 
certainly has its ludicrous side. Amusing survivals of the time 
when a training for the ministry was thought to fit a man well 
enough for the business of college teaching sometimes appear, in 
the form of letters from superannuated divines, stating with disarm- 
ing candor that the writers would be glad of any vacant place on the 
faculty. These, however, are echoes of the past. Most people 
recognize that the way to teaching in the college lies through the 
gate of the university. 

This gate is rapidly coming to be known as the Doctorate of 
Philosophy. The increasing demand for well-trained men, and 
the corresponding desire on the part of brilliant and ambitious stu- 
dents to aim at no nearer goal for their life-work than a chair in 
some first-class institutions have resulted in a steady development of 
the courses leading to this degree. College presidents and trustees 
demand it more and more. It is virtually imposed upon every can- 
didate for a college position of any importance, and it is absolutely 
indispensable for younger men who desire to do university teach- 
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ing. In the main, as is natural, such graduate work in the United 
States is in the hands of a dozen or fifteen universities. The college 
man generally prefers, at the end of his course, to go to a larger 
place, rather than to continue study under those with whose methods 
he is familiar, and who make less of a specialty of graduate in- 
struction. In some cases graduate schools offer courses which 
look well on paper, but in reality represent the work of but very 
few students. The policy of such schools is obviously determined 
rather by necessity than by choice. There is no reason why a very 
small graduate school should not be excellent, but it is likely to 
happen that an institution cannot support a teaching staff large 
enough, or with leisure enough, to offer systematic graduate work 
unless it has enough advanced students to make this expenditure 
seem advisable. Those institutions in which advanced instruction 
is given to a considerable body of men ought to be the chief basis 
for conclusions in regard to graduate study in the United States. 
When we speak of a Doctor of Philosophy, our subconscious self 
softly utters the word “Germany.” And it is quite true that the 
Germans are in large measure responsible for the flourishing of this 
degree upon American soil. Thirty or forty years ago, the scholar 
and future teacher who was anxious to get the best training possible 
for his life-work set his face towards Germany. There, among a 
people radically different in temperament and ideals, but justly 
renowned for scholarship, he learned what he could, and returned 
to adapt it to conditions at home. This was, indeed, only the con- 
tinuation of a tradition which had begun much earlier, and had been 
marked by such names as Longfellow, Child, Lane, and Whitney. 
With the growth of the university idea in America, it soon hap- 
pened that some of the men trained in German universities found 
their talents best employed in guiding those who were to become 
teachers like themselves, but who preferred, or were obliged, to get 
their training on this side of the Atlantic. It was thus natural 
that German methods should be the foundation of the graduate 
policy of American universities. These methods are, as everyone 
knows, severely “‘historical,” the exactness of scientific research 
having been imitated in the study of the liberal arts. But before we 
lightly assume that we can judge present conditions of graduate 
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instruction in the United States by reference to the German system, 
we ought to observe how greatly this system has been modified in 
transplantation. Much hasty criticism of our graduate schools 
arises from the assumption that German specialization flourishes 
here in just the same way that it does on its native heath. In reality, 
the changes have been so great as to make it quite as much a local 
development as an imported product. It is gratifying to see that 
these changes have generally represented a necessary adjustment to 
American conditions. 

First of all, the American university is characterized by a kind of 
educational paternalism quite unlike anything across the water. It 
is obliged to arrange its program according to the needs of students 
of varied preparation, welcoming men from all over the country, 
whose training has been by no means uniform, either in thorough- 
ness or in subject-matter. There is little real consistency in our 
bachelor’s degree, while the German gymnasium educates boys in a 
very uniform way, and tries them in the fire of prolonged and severe 
examinations. Very noticeable to the American is the Lernfretheit 
in the German university; a student may elect what courses he will, 
and as many or as few as he chooses. Surprisingly little attention 
is paid to the proper sequence and co-ordination of these courses. 
Comparatively small provision is made by the university authorities 
for directing studies and observing progress. On the other hand, 
the American graduate school gives the student a great deal of per- 
sonal guidance. He is carefully advised as to the selection of his 
courses, a strict account of his progress is kept, and if he falls below 
the standard, his shortcomings are brought home to him. Such 
supervision obviously tends to make him a better-rounded scholar. 
It is possible to force him to supply deficiencies in his previous train- 
ing, and to supplement his later studies in ways the importance of 
which he will perhaps only later recognize. When the end of his 
course is reached, he has to his credit a record of work faithfully 
accomplished, not merely a register of attendance on lectures. 
Moreover, he has had far freer and more informal intercourse with 
his instructors than his Teutonic brother, who feels that much 
divinity surrounds his professors. Perhaps, as a nation, we have 
too little reverence for the dignity of learning, but it can hardly be 
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doubted that the best ends of university study are immensely fur- 
thered by such informal intercourse as prevails here. 

Considerable modifications have also been made in setting before 
the graduate student the material with which he is expected to be- 
come familiar, and in the nature of that material itself. We have 
applied the German “historical” method, on the whole, in a far 
less formal way. In the teaching of language and letters, for 
example, we have demanded less rigorous training in pure linguis- 
tics, and placed more emphasis upon literature. Literary criticism 
is, to be sure, not a pursuit upon which the Germans lay chief stress, 
and it is not surprising to find more attention paid to it in Amer- 
ican universities. The appreciative method of teaching literature 
has been much employed, though the dangers of too exclusive 
devotion to this method have been generally recognized, and the 
“severer”’ branches made a cardinal requisite for the higher de- 
grees. The student’s attention has been directed to folk-lore, re- 
ligion, history,—to whatever, in short, will illuminate the work of 
any author, and that training in philology has been insisted upon 
which enables literary criticism, especially in the earlier periods, to 
stand squarely upon its feet. But of “pure philology” there has on 
the whole been less than the traditions of the doctorate suggest. 

To point out these differences is not to disparage German uni- 
versity methods, to which we owe much. Modification of these 
methods is not an indictment of them. They are better suited to 
needs abroad, where the aims of university study are in many ways 
different. There the degree is sometimes coveted as a social decora- 
tion, which necessarily means, in such cases, a more perfunctory ful- 
filment of the requirements. Over here the degree counts socially 
for nothing. It may be desired chiefly as a means of gaining a 
higher teaching position, but the work which it represents has a 
direct bearing upon success in that position. In Germany the oral 
examination, the candidate’s chief test of fitness apart from the dis- 
sertation, is generally far less dreaded than the rigorous “ state- 
examination.” Generalizations in regard to this preparation, or the 
calibre of the dissertation, are hazardous, but it appears to the pres- 
ent writer that the American degree in our best universities stands 
midway between that in Germany and the Docteur és lettres in 
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France. Whether this state of things will last or not is doubtful. 
If the doctorate is to become an absolutely necessary requirement 
for every advanced teaching position, the tendency may be to relax 
the severity of the requirements. But of one thing we may be quite 
certain. It is not necessary at the present time for the student who 
wishes to do advanced work to cross the water, unless he desires to 
engage in highly specialized research with a scholar of great distinc- 
tion, or to become particularly acquainted with foreign languages, 
literature, or institutions. He can generally get what he needs to 
quite as good advantage at home. 

Our chief problem, perhaps, at the present day, is to secure a 
wise adjustment between linguistics and literary study, to proceed 
with thoroughness and system without doing violence to that wider 
vision for which the university should firmly stand. We have been 
accused of making a fetich out of the dissertation, but we must also 
guard against making a fetich of the emotional side of the human- 
ities. Where does the proper middle course lie? 

The application to philological detail and system upon which our 
best graduate schools insist is frequently held to give the future pro- 
fessor a kind of mental strabismus, making mountains out of mole- 
hill aorists and caesuras, and choking the divine fire of the poets in 
the dust of Primitive Germanic roots and Romanic vowel changes. 
The conclusion is that he ought to devote his time in the university 
to the sort of work which he is later to do in his college teaching. 
What does it profit a man though he hold philology in the hollow 
of his hand, if he lose his enthusiasm for literature? Let him 
throw his theses and theories into the fire, and surrender himself 
to the appreciation of the masters, and he will find his tongue 
touched with that divine flame which makes a man a teacher indeed. 
Such are the dangers, we are told, which encompass the younger 
men. The “old professor,” whose youth antedates the storm and 
stress period of the doctorate of philosophy, sits in serene con- 
templation of the glories of literature, and, like ‘my old mother” 
in the melodramas, gives wise counsel recollected all too late. His 
younger colleague, having had a supposedly scientific training, lacks 
inspiration and breadth of vision, repeating the things he has learned, 
with pathetic ineffectiveness. Meanwhile the hungry sheep look up 
and are not fed. 
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At this point the necessity of distinguishing between graduate 
and undergraduate work becomes particularly evident. The under- 
graduate does indeed stand much in need of the stimulus and en- 
thusiasm of the appreciative teacher. He must frequently be con- 
vinced of the desirability of knowing something about literature 
through a personal revelation of the pleasure which comes from in- 
timate acquaintance with the best books. He may have an open 
mind, but he is likely to have little antecedent interest. He may, 
for example, admit the logic of the contention that Shakspere’s 
language differs so much from that of our own day that a patient 
study of the meaning of Elizabethan words is necessary for a com- 
prehension of the drama, but it is exceedingly hard to get him to 
attack this study with energy unless he has first learned to care for 
Shakspere in a somewhat uncritical way. In graduate instruction, 
on the other hand, the inspiration of the appreciative approach is far 
less essential. The student in the graduate school seeks instruction 
in literature because he has already sufficient acquaintance with it to 
desire to devote himself to it with especial thoroughness. It is not 
necessary to capture his interest, nor to convince him of the im- 
portance of literature in his mental development. He stands chiefly 
in need of training which will enable him to appreciate literature 
more intelligently. He knows that in the university he will find it 
studied in a variety of ways, some not immediately interesting, per- 
haps, but all designed by those wiser than himself to further the ac- 
quirement of knowledge in the most direct and accurate fashion. 
He is generally quite willing to dig away at “dry” study, even 
though he may not understand the importance of such study. In 
short, the graduate student is not a bird upon whose tail salt must 
be sprinkled in order to get him to feed out of the hand in docile 
fashion. 

How, then, is the future teacher of undergraduates to be trained 
in order that he may arouse their interest and direct it along the 
proper channels? He ought, of course, to be immensely stimulated 
by the enthusiasm of men who have made the study of letters their 
life-work, and his taste ought to be corrected and modified by theirs. 
Enthusiasm is one of the teacher’s most precious possessions, and 
the graduate school, instead of deadening it, should increase it. But 
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enthusiasm and appreciation should be reflective as well as exuber- 
ant; they should be logical as well as spontaneous. In the univer- 
sity the student’s knowledge should be ripened, not merely through 
the stimulus and correction afforded by his instructors, but through 
the acquisition of such exact knowledge as will make possible the 
formation of opinions as sound as their own. The main issue of 
the graduate school—I say it with full conviction—ought to be 
severe objective discipline. The enjoyment of literature for its 
own sake should not be destroyed by such study, it ought to be 
constantly heightened; but it should be allowed to come of itself, 
and not be made the main issue. 

Analogies from the sister arts do not support the view that 
training in philology and the preparation of systematic disserta- 
tions must have a deadening influence upon literary appreciation. 
Who enjoys the aesthetic beauty of a Bach fugue more, the man 
who understands something of its complexity, or the man who is 
ignorant of this? Does the comprehension of the structure of a 
Beethoven symphony destroy appreciation of its poetry and passion? 
Ought a musician to get his training through sensuous absorption 
in the works of the masters, or through technical training in the 
laws of musical form? Harmony and counterpoint provide little 
aesthetic enjoyment; they call for hard mental labor and an almost 
mathematical accuracy. A sonata is not composed by inspiration 
alone; it requires exact technical knowledge. Even when a master 
transcends established form, he does so with a full knowledge of 
his conventional limitations; he does not strike out blindly in ignor- 
ance of the laws of his art. The same argument applies to paint- 
ing and sculpture. Who is in a better position to apprehend with 
the right kind of emotion a picture by Rembrandt or an etching by 
Whistler or a drawing by. Turner, the man who has received formal 
training in color, perspective, anatomy, and the like, or the man ig- 
norant of the technique of art? The answer is obvious. So we 
cannot but suspect that a person whose enjoyment of Shakespeare 
or Chaucer is ruined by attention to “source-hunting,” or to gram- 
mar and syntax, had little sound emotion to start with. We should 
even prefer that a little of the upheaval of his soul should be dead- 
ened if he has learned not to read wrong meanings into these poets, 
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or rhapsodize over elements in their work which are due to other 
men. One of the worst enemies of the university student is unre- 
flective emotion. If the graduate school does nothing else, it should 
teach him to subordinate this to knowledge. Emotion may be 
trusted to assert itself in the end, unless it is of that inferior grade 
which is killed by thought, in which case no tears need be shed 
by the judicious over its demise. 

One of the best means of training the advanced student in 
accuracy of information and precision of statement is the much- 
anathematized dissertation. It is extraordinary how much even the 
mature worker has to learn before he can publish a suitable thesis, 
not only in methods of research and in effective presentation, but 
in the mechanical processes of preparing a book for the press, and 
correcting it in the various stages which follow the sending of copy 
to the printer. Purely as training in English composition, the 
thesis is not to be underrated. Nothing exposes with more pitiless 
clearness inadequacy of preparation for producing a piece of writ- 
ing on a large scale. The present writer, after considerable ex- 
perience in directing the production of such dissertations, is con- 
vinced that no part of the postgraduate course is more important. 
The results vary in excellence,—just as all scholarly work does; 
some theses represent a very high level of achievement, others are 
mediocre, though conscientious and thorough. The average Amer- 
ican dissertation appears to be wider in its scope and superior in 
critical insight to the average German thesis. This is not a reproach 
to Germany; it merely means that the standard here is more exact- 
ing. It has already been pointed out that the American standard, 
in its turn, falls below that of the Docteur és lettres in France. As 
contributions to knowledge, then, these studies cannot be ignored. 
Many of them are of great importance; even minor investigations 
in restricted fields are often highly serviceable in broader synthetic 
work. But this is not the main point. The primary purpose of the 
dissertation is not the advancement of learning; it is the training of 
the student’s own mind. If such dissertations were never to be 
printed, they would still be doing a great service as discipline, like 
the plans for libraries and museums never to be erected which are 
drawn by young architects, or the symphonies and cantatas never 
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to be performed which crown the labors of students of musical 
theory. 

The ability to interest undergraduates in literature, and stimu- 
late them to do hard work in it, is something which cannot be taught 
in the university or anywhere else. It depends upon personality, 
not upon pedagogy. Ask any ten successful teachers the secret of 
their success, and you will get ten different replies, if indeed the 
secret is one which they have consciously discovered. Common- 
sense, experience, a sense of humor—how little the importance of 
this is generally realized!—and sympathy with the students’ point 
of view cannot be taught. If a man has not enough of these quali- 
ties to enable him to plan a judicious course of study, and apply it 
properly, he will never be successful in administering a system 
passed out by his elders. In a country like this, where the needs of 
college classes are so varied, no routine for such classes would 
work well. Even were college boys more uniform in preparation 
than they are, the wisdom of enforcing such a routine may well be 
questioned. Dr. Stanley Hall has somewhere observed that method 
in education is increasingly useful as it gets lower and lower, until 
it reaches its perfection in the training of imbeciles. The purpose 
of the graduate school is not to inculcate method, nor to illustrate 
how college boys should be taught. It is to develop in the teacher 
that true culture and intelligence which comes from mastery of his 
subject. It aims to impart knowledge, but it leaves the application 
of this to the teacher’s own brains. 

The tendency to follow the primrose path of literary dalliance 
and avoid the steep and thorny path of systematic training is to be 
avoided not only in graduate work; it is frequently a danger in the 
college, where we have agreed that a more genial method of ap- 
proach may be wise. The report of a special committee at Harvard 
College sums up the situation there is an interesting way. “The 
Committee believes . . . that, so far as possible, every department 
ought to provide courses for students who are not specialists init, and 
that such courses should require as much systematic work as other 
courses in the department. A course of this kind should familiar- 
ize the student with the conception of the principles upon which 
the subject is based, with the methods of thought of those who 
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pursue it, and with the tests of truth that are used in it. . . . The 
easiest way to induce students to take a course for culture is to make 
it not too difficult. Hence, one course tends to grow harder and 
more specialized, and another, because recognized as a culture 
course, softer and more general. These tendencies are dangerous 
to the character of an institution such as ours.” 

The notion that the appreciative approach to literature leads to 
culture and the historical or philological approach to pedantry is a 
serious menace to real culture in America. Appreciative criticism 
itself suffers as much from the crimes committed in its name as 
scholarship does from its supposed antithesis to culture. There is 
no reason why impressionism should be synonymous with super- 
ficiality, but it lends itself with fatal facility to such abuse. We 
have not yet come to see clearly what the French generally exem- 
plify so admirably, that the real solution lies in a judicious com- 
bination of the two methods of approach. Our tendency as a people 
is at present at the opposite pole to the plodding thoroughness of 
Germany. As a nation, we are in a hurry to get results, and im- 
patient of drudgery in reaching them. So we would fain save all 
the labor possible in liberalizing our minds. This has its dangers. 
We may smile when a newspaper quotes Mr. Lowes Dickinson, 
the English essayist, as stating, on his return to his native isle, that 
“there is, broadly speaking, no culture in America”; but even such 
exaggerations may have some element of truth in them. And this 
truth—the truth that there is still something lacking in our intellec- 
tual life as a nation—ought not to be disregarded by our educational 
institutions. If colleges and universities, which exercise great 
power in molding public taste, are to stand for that type of culture 
which is gained with least effort, which tends to avoid difficulties 
instead of surmounting them, which is content with information 
at second-hand and with aesthetic emotion uncontrolled by exact 
knowledge, then the strictures of critics who see no real culture in 
the United States will have some measure of justification. Even if 
the aim of the modern college is to make of the undergraduate, as 
Lord Chesterfield desired to make of his son, “a polite but not a 
profound scholar,” we ought to see to it that his education is not all 
politeness and no profundity. The places where his instructors are 
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trained have an even heavier responsibility for solid teaching laid 
upon their shoulders, in the face of frequent exhortations to forsake 
pedantry and cleave to emotional enjoyment of the humanities. 
The utterances of many who criticise our higher educational insti- 
tutions echo the advice given to the young scholar who went to Dr. 
Faustus for guidance, 


Grau, theurer Freund, ist alle Theorie, 
Und griin des Lebens goldner Baum, 


But let us remember, while we ponder this counsel, that it came 
from Mephistopheles! 


WILLIAM WITHERLE LAWRENCE 


ECONOMICS OF WAR 


HE title of this article may possibly suggest an appraisal in 
terms of money of phenomena very far transcending such 
valuations. War means that in some part of the earth peace, good- 
ness and love are largely bartered away for suffering, wickedness 
and hate; and, in general, that parts of God’s country are turned into 
a devil’s country. No expert from a counting house can make a 
balance sheet that will show the amount of such damage. 

Yet it is extremely well worth while to measure, if we can, the 
sheer loss of wealth which war entails. The impoverishment of a 
country affects a people’s physical and mental well-being, and char- 
acter itself suffers seriously when the struggle for life becomes hard 
and material returns meagre. If we can measure approximately the 
diminution of weath which a belligerent country suffers, we can 
form some rude conception of the more general disaster that has 
occurred and possibly decide whether it is too great to be repaired. 
Will the injury inflicted by the present war on Europe be about as 
well repaired one hundred years hence as was the injury caused by 
the Napoleonic wars of one hundred years ago in a like period? 
Will the economic losses of this war be great enough to follow and 
curse mankind through the whole of the twentieth century and 
leave a bequest to the twenty-first? On the highly favorable as- 
sumption that the war will close before 1916 and that peace will 
reign for a hundred years thereafter, there is much to be hoped 
for within the period which has begun so disastrously. 

Though the earlier generations following the end of the struggle 
will have much to suffer, there is a redeeming possibility that the 
later ones may emerge from the state which the Armageddon is 
creating. For the dead, hardships and privations are already over, 
and for the maimed and the halt they will be over in much less than 
a century; but a great reduction of the accumulated wealth of the 
nations now fighting may conceivably have more lasting effects. 
The destruction of literal wealth and of skill and intelligence which 
are equivalent to wealth, the check on production and the breaking 
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up of the organization that carries it on—these are some of the 
influences against which the world must hereafter contend; and it 
will require a great power of recovery and more of self-mastery 
than has recently been shown to bring it out of the pit into which 
it has lightly leaped. 

The countries of Europe are becoming poorer month by month, 
and how much wealth they will have when the war is over depends 
on the length of time it will last. It is the purpose of the Economic 
Division of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace to 
cause to be made as accurate an estimate as it will be possible, after 
the close of the war, to make of the reduction caused in the wealth 
of the various countries of the world. A comparison of the amount 
of such wealth existing when the war began with that existing when 
it shall have closed will measure the positive shrinkage which the 
struggle will have entailed, but it will not measure the whole of the 
economic effect. In every belligerent land wealth was increasing, 
and there is little doubt that this increase has been cut off and that a 
diminution has been substituted. The sum of these two amounts 
will measure the direct economic injury. How much wealth would 
France or Germany probably have possessed if no war had taken 
place? The answer will furnish a minuend; the subtrahend will 
be the amount that it will actually have when the war is over; and 
only at that time can the latter quantity be even approximately 
known. 

The absolute amount of wealth a country contains does not 
gauge the purely material well-being of the inhabitants. That de- 
pends on the amount there is per unit of the population. If the 
capital of the world should continue unchanged and the population 
should grow enormously, it is conceivable that the per capita wealth 
would decline more than it usually has done in consequence of de- 
structive wars. If on the other hand the capital should remain 
the same and the population should greatly shrink, there might be 
an increase of economic well-being for those of the people who 
should survive. Because Germany lost two thirds of her popula- 
tion, more or less, during the Thirty Years War the survivors, 
badly off as they were, were less desperately poor than they would 
have been if the whole original population had still been obliged to 
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extort a living from the resources of their ravaged and desolated 
country. In a tragic sense the majority died for their country— 
perished as some of the starving survivors of a shipwreck would 
perish if they were drowned in order that the remainder might have 
food enough to live on. Losses of life in war would help to sustain 
the standard of living against extreme reduction if all classes of the 
population were sacrificed proportionately and if none were maimed 
or enfeebled. When bread-winners perish and the children and 
the aged survive, when men are taken and women are left, the 
standard of living is lowered; and it is so in a tragic way when men 
are rendered helpless and left to. be maintained by women and 
children, or even by the impoverished state. Then it is that de- 
struction of life by warfare takes its most terrible economic toll and 
does not counteract, but exaggerates the effect of destruction of 
productive wealth. This effect enters directly and disastrously into 
the problem of the effect of war on the per capita wealth of the 
countries. 

Military expenditures by governments are more nearly measur- 
able than other elements in the total waste which war entails, and 
yet even these can now be estimated only ina rude way. It is a safe 
guess that more than fifty million dollars are spent daily by the 
states now at war. The effect of this on public finance is more 
easily calculated than its effect on the existing wealth and the future 
prosperity of the peoples affected. Not by any means all the total 
expenditures of the governments are chargeable to the war. That 
accounts, however, for a vast excess of outlays above those in- 
curred in times of peace, and it is this excess of which our economic 
study must take account. | 

Not all the directly military expense of the governments does, 
in itself, make the countries poorer. Feeding and clothing soldiers 
is giving them a partial equivalent for the living that, in the absence 
of war, they would have gotten by their own productive effort. 
The living they get is rather salvage than waste, from the point of 
view of the people themselves. The incomes which the men would 
have secured for themselves minus what the governments dole out 
to them measures the loss that at once falls on them. 

What the world parts with in consequence of war is products 
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that would have been created if peace had continued. Of course it 
is not, to any extent, money. All the gold coins in the warring 
countries would pay their bills for only a very short time, and they 
cannot all be used in that way. Much of the supply must be used 
to sustain the value of paper substitutes, in order that commodities 
may be bought and sold at something like normal prices. Some 
gold will leave the belligerent lands to pay for importations and 
some of it may go into hiding, but it is wealth in commodity and not 
in currency that goes out of existence and produces the effects that 
we should like to measure. Since the amount of the commodity, . 
however, has in some way to be appraised, we express the measure 
of it by the equivalent in money. By how many billion dollars’ 
worth of useful commodity will the fighting countries be made 
poorer by the war? This is the essential problem; and most of this 
impoverishment comes from the check on production which the 
fighting causes. Direct destruction of useful commodity also ac- 
counts for a part, and in the absence of new debts these two amounts 
of goods which in some way the countries lose would constitute the 
whole material wealth of which war would deprive them. 

The greater part of this total is directly lost by citizens in con- 
sequence of war without appearing at all in the account books of the 
governments. If the states spend publicly fifty millions of dollars 
a day, it is safe to consider that citizens privately lose much more 
than that amount. It would be strange if they were not losing 
from seventy-five to a hundred million dollars per day, over and 
above outgoes which can be in the public exchequer. Plants lie idle 
and wages and interest are lost on an enormous scale; but what this 
literally means is that the goods in which the incomes of the labor- 
ers and the capitalists would have chiefly consisted are not now pro- 
duced. Food and clothing for soldiers, however, are produced, and 
this fact reduces the total of useful commodity which is lost by the 
war. In time of peace the men were working in the field or the 
shop, creating food, clothing and a multitude of other things for 
their own maintenance and comfort. In time of war many of them 
cease to produce these things at all, while others produce them in 
meagre quantity, and this immediate reduction of commodity in- 
come represents the largest loss the countries sustain. 
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Borrowing great sums and using a part of the proceeds to sus- 
tain the fighting—putting it, as it were, into the maws of the cannon 
—has a further effect which must be traced. Diversion of activity 
from want satisfying to pain and want creating—such is the 
economic definition of war; and the diversion takes place, not only 
in the case of the men who are fighting, but in that of the men who 
are making munitions, weapons, motor-cars, aeroplanes, ships, 
mines, torpedoes, and the like. There is a great concentration of 
workers in the making of tools for killing. If these were all made 
in the countries at war and made day by day as they were used, the 
immediate diversion of labor and capital from productive employ- 
ments would account practically for nearly all the economic waste 
which the war entails except that which results from direct destruc- 
tion of life, physical power, and property. The fact that the gov- 
ernments would have to borrow money to pay for the military sup- 
plies determines when and how the citizens will have to pay these 
bills by taxation, but not the amount of the bills nor the cause that 
has imposed them on the country. Future labor and capital, as 
well as those of the present, will be required for paying the debts; 
and the essence of the evil lies in the diversion of labor and capital, 
present and future, from a useful to a destructive mode of action. 

Munitions, etc., are not all made in the warring countries, nor 
are they all made contemporaneously with the using of them. For- 
eign loans, as well as domestic ones, are an element in the problem; 
and they signify that an indefinite number of forcigners, with their 
lands and productive appliances, are pressed into the immediate 
service of the states at war. Imported munitions are first taken 
from existing stocks in neutral lands, but as these are quickly ex- 
hausted, the production of life-destroying machinery is stimulated 
in the neutral countries and the pernicious diversion of labor and 
capital extends to them. 

The payment for the products of this foreign industry cannot be 
made, in the normal and usual way, by bartering for them other 
products simultaneously made in the belligerent countries. For 
such a purpose labor and capital are not at present available, and the 
fighting states must buy products of present foreign labor and cap- 
ital by pledging, in payment for them, the products of future labor 
and capital of their own citizens. This is the significance of a war 
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loan. In creating capital, in practising what is called “ absti- 
nence,’ men forego a present enjoyment for an endless series of 
smaller future enjoyments; they give up the pleasure a dollar would 
bring for the sake of what five cents per year through an end- 
less period will do for them. In borrowing from abroad the 
states reverse this process, give up an indefinite series of future 
products of labor and capital of their own citizens for the sake of 
a large immediate supply of products made abroad. In so doing 
they are often able not merely to get and use a greater amount of 
war supplies than their own citizens alone could make in the time 
available, but are able to get and use a larger total amount of wealth 
in general than their citizens, even in peaceful times, could produce. 
It is wealth that will be at once destroyed—powder, shells, food, 
etc. ; and the legacy that the transaction will leave is the binding ob- 
ligation on these states to keep their own citizens working for an 
untold period for the foreign lenders and their heirs. 

One effect of war is immediate privation, and, when this is not 
extreme, it has in the main, a mitigating effect on the general evil. 
In extreme cases it is another mode of death-dealing and attacks the 
weak most severely, though it affects all who have not surplus re- 
sources. Enforced economy during the war lessens the burden 
which would otherwise be entailed on the future. 

In the familiar form in which public debts appear to us they 
are the means by which our own generation carries its children and 
children’s children to the pawn shop of the future, and there is a 
chance that these animate pledges may sooner or later rebel against 
the fate which overtakes them. Crushing taxation will rest on 
peoples having depleted numbers and resources. This situation will 
afford a cogent reason for many and costly works of social better- 
ment, but the states will long be unable to afford more than a frac- 
tion of them. If the war shall end with no league of nations able 
to guarantee future peace, there will be an addition to the burdens 
heretofore entailed by armies and navies, arsenals and navy yards, 
forts, training camps and, last but far from least, pensions. They 
must be provided from depleted resources. Though the present 
war should end tomorrow, this accumulation of burdens would 
mean a serious internal danger; but if it continues through even one 
more year, the situation will be grave. Social betterments needed 
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and demanded, taxes that make many of them impossible—here is 
material for internal struggles, and every further month of ruinous 
warfare will make them more imminent and dangerous. The total 
wealth of Europe might enable it to carry on the war for a year or 
two longer without literal bankruptcy, but not without burdens that, 
to some of the citizens, might make bankruptcy seem preferable. 
Internal security demands a measurably quick ending of the present 
war. There is growing future peril in every additional month of it. 

The most enduring of all the results of a war like the present 
one is its effects, direct and indirect, on the humanity of the future. 
The war demon seeks choice victims. The strong, the educated, 
the highly trained among laborers perish in great numbers. Capital 
shrinks because the instruments that constitute it are worn out and 
not replaced. There is not time enough for building cars, locomo- 
tives, factories, bridges, viaducts, nor for making all manner of 
tools and machines, nor for restoring fields, vineyards, orchards and 
forests. The whole complex mechanism of production is allowed 
to wear out without restoration, and the working force of the future 
feels the crushing effect of it all. Because of the depletion of 
productive appliances, strong and weak, young and old, men and 
women, are forced to work harder and enjoy less. It does not fol- 
low that this evil will never be removed. Within a third of a cen- 
tury after the end of the desolating Napoleonic wars the level of life 
of the working classes of Europe had taken a decidedly upward 
trend which continued through the last century of our era. In spite 
of the vast burden already laid by war on the present century the 
same relief may come. A glance at the figures which measure the 
total wealth and the annual production of Europe will show that 
the debts as yet incurred may be carried without bankruptcy and 
probably without revolution. But let not Ossa be piled upon Pelion. 
Let not another year of fierce competition in borrowing money and 
in destroying life and wealth follow the one that is ending. A’ 
second year of war would mean grave internal danger; and it would 
be heroic optimism indeed that could discover, after a third year 
of it, a Europe that would be worth living in, unless the sheer de- 
struction of life itself should enable the impoverished earth to main- 
tain somewhat more tolerably the remnant of her children. 


Joun Bates CLARK 


IS COMMERCE WAR? 


HEN Cobden and his followers in 1846 achieved the repeal 
of the corn laws, and thereby insured the triumph of free 
trade in Great Britain, they looked forward to the early attainment 
of universal peace. The evident advantages of free trade, they 
thought, would insure its general adoption, and commerce would 
soon unite all the peoples in bonds of economic interdependence so 
firm that war would become impossible. The Manchester men con- 
sistently urged the utmost freedom of competition both within and 
without the state. Their idea of the harmony of interests applied 
to nations no less than to individuals. Free trade, internal har- 
mony, international peace—such was their dream. 

Sharply opposed was the thought of Karl Marx and his fol- 
lowers. To the socialist, competition introduced antagonism at the 
very center of social organization, the point where wealth was pro- 
duced. Therefore the internal relations of states were class strug- 
gles, and international relations meant simply war between masters. 
Competition, internecine strife, international war—such was the 
socialist doctrine. 

Both these views, so entirely opposed to each other, were essen- 
tially cosmopolitan, universal in their basis and application. Today 
most thoughtful persons decline to accept either idea in its entirety. 
They recognize that each pictures one aspect of our existing order, 
and they try to resolve this dualism as best they can. One such 
effort, of profound interest to the world at present, is that neo- 
mercantilism which asserts, broadly speaking, the beneficence of 
domestic competition and the maleficence of foreign. The pecu- 
liar danger of the cult lies in its anachronistic nationalism, its wor- 
ship of false gods in the form of rival national entities necessarily 
antagonistic to one another, its tendency to distract attention from 
those problems of internal organization on whose solution so largely 
depends the possibility of future social peace and consequent inter- 
national goodwill. The ripe fruits of this fatal doctrine are being 
harvested today on the bloody plains of Flanders and Poland, in 
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the passes of the Carnic Alps, on the heights sloping down to the 
Dardanelles. 

The neo-mercantilist view harks back to the old concept of na- 
tions as economic no less than political or social units. It assumes 
and seeks consciously to cultivate an identity of economic interests 
among all the people and classes of a nation as against those outside, 
contradicting alike the Manchester doctrine of harmony and the 
socialist doctrine of class struggle. It expresses itself in protective 
tariffs, exclusive colonial policies, the mad race of military and naval 
armament—all those means by which one nation seeks to build itself 
up at the cost of another. It asserts that international competition 
in all its manifestations is essentially a contest between nations, not 
individuals, and maintains that one nation can rise only on the ruins 
of another. It declares this international competition inevitable, 
basing its argument on history, economics and philosophy alike. 
Postulating, therefore, the necessity of national survival, it leads 
directly to the duty of asserting national might—not only military, 
but economic, political, social, cultural. ‘“‘ The strong shall inherit 
the earth’’—only it is not the strong individual, but the strong 
nation. 

The implications of such a doctrine are clear. It means that 
under whatever smooth phrases we cover up the facts, all interna- 
tional relations mean war, grim struggle against others for exist- 
ence. In this view, every act of national development is in essence 
war. Growth of population, expansion of productive capacity, 
foreign commerce, improved social organization, with consequent 
internal strength and cohesiveness—all alike are in reality acts of 
war on rival nations. The whole organization and activity of 
state and people must accordingly be directed to greater effectiveness 
in the international struggle, for such is the condition of national 
survival. Is the idea true? We may not like its implications, but 
we must either disprove the doctrine or accept its consequences. 
Let us test the notion in its economic aspect, which in this case is 
fundamental. 

At the outset an important admission must be made. Historic- 
ally, armed strength seems to have been the condition of national 
survival. In the pre-machine age the world was poor; such wealth 
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as there was existed largely in the form of land and its products; 
slavery made profitable the conquest of rich territories and the 
subjugation of their peoples. Population growth was an almost 
inevitable stimulus to conquest, military aggression was the quick 
road to wealth, “preparedness” the price of independent national 
existence. War and commerce were almost inextricably blended. 
Foreign trade in those days was always backed by force or the threat 
of force. It was, indeed, plunder where possible, browbeating and 
overreaching where strength was more equally matched. It easily 
passed over into actual war where that promised more profit. Com- 
merce in good part was war; for, in a world of poverty, wealth 
was the condition of population, population of power, power of 
territory, and territory again of wealth. So much at least must be 
conceded. , 

But the machine and steam transportation have wrought a pro- 
found change. They have made it possible for growing peoples to 
live and prosper without plunder; they have made profitable the 
peaceful exchange of commodities on a world-wide scale. The 
plunder of one people by another in trade has all but disappeared; 
and, however unequally the advantages are divided, the mutuality 
of gain in honest, peaceful commerce has come to be almost uni- 
versally recognized. Reciprocal trade means access of wealth to 
both nations. If the United States imports coffee and crude rubber 
from Brazil, and exports in return mineral oil and steel rails and 
sewing machines, no one questions that both nations gain in the 
enhanced comfort and convenience of living of their citizens. Under 
the newer economic and political conditions, commerce pays better 
than conquest, broadly speaking. Commerce as a reciprocal activ- 
ity has become in essence almost wholly peaceful, nay pacifist, as 
Cobden foresaw. Opium wars are no longer common. Rarely 
does a civilized nation now think it worth while to make war on a 
savage people in order to force open their market. It builds a rail- 
road instead. The peoples that differ in natural resources and 
industrial development are being bound closer and closer in bonds 
of mutual interdependence by a commerce peaceful and mutually 
profitable. 

Quite true, replies our neo-mercantilist theorizer; but it means 
a change only in the form, not in the essence of the endless struggle. 
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For England to sell Brazil cotton cloth in exchange for rubber means 
mutual gain; but when German cloth begins displacing British in 
the Brazilian market, then we see the modern form of the ceaseless 
contest. The competition of manufacturing states for markets and 
for fields of investment, he maintains, is a struggle for existence. 
On its success in this competition depends a country’s ability to feed 
and employ its people, to maintain and increase its population, 
wealth, prestige and power. This struggle, he holds, is war, none 
the less real because bloodless. Defeat means national inferiority, 
decline and subjection. Woe to the conquered! Our theorist ap- 
peals to our very terminology to show the reality of the strife. 
What do we mean by foreign selling “campaigns,” the “strategy” 
of trade, the “invasion” of the markets of our rivals and the “cap- 
ture” of. “neutral” ones? Is itvall a.amere, figure of) speech sor 
is there reality behind it? A new and more terrible Malthus stalks 
across the page, no longer binding down the whole mass of the 
people in misery, but obliging the stronger peoples forever to trample 
on and starve out the weaker, as the sole condition of their own sur- 
vival in an overcrowded world. This, says our neo-mercantilist, 
is the meaning of the modern struggle for markets. The nation 
that shrinks from the struggle is recreant to its own citizens, to hu- 
manity. Is this view economically sound? 

Our inveterate habit of objectifying nations is likely to lead us 
astray at the very beginning. We say that Great Britain owns 
American railway securities, or that the United States is competing 
with Germany and England for the trade of South America. Such 
talk is economically a pure figure of speech. Nations do not carry 
on foreign trade; they tax it. International trade, exactly like 
domestic, is carried on by private individuals at private risk for 
private gain. Governments have indeed turned a specially ready 
ear to the cry of their subjects who have got into trouble abroad, 
especially if “abroad” happened to be a weak power. But that 
does not make an Englishman’s private business in Guatemala, any 
more than his private business in London, directly an affair of 
Great Britain. 

What actually happens in international competition is this. Cer- 
tain manufacturers resident in Pittsburgh compete with others 
resident in Birmingham, England, to sell planing machines, for ex- 
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ample, to certain persons resident in Buenos Aires. Economically 
the nationality or even the location of the persons concerned is com- 
paratively indifferent. The competition is nowise different from 
that between rival manufacturers in Pittsburgh and Chicago to sell 
planing machines to lumbermen in Michigan. The economists have 
indeed obfuscated the matter in their efforts to elucidate it, and the 
plain citizen has concluded that foreign trade is like a conjurer’s 
hat, out of which almost any marvel can be drawn according to the 
skill and inclination of the performer. But in plain truth it is no 
mystery. Foreign competition works like domestic, and its results 
are not essentially different, if it be met by economic and not political 
means, and if we are interested in economic results rather than 
political. 

The Pittsburgh manufacturer, let us say, loses to the Birming- 
ham producer in the competition for the Buenos Aires market; he 
seeks a new market elsewhere. Perhaps ultimately he loses all his 
markets. His factory is shut down or turned to some other use; he 
has largely lost his capital. His employees are out of work and 
must find new openings; their loss is unquestionable. Local business 
and real estate values also suffer. Substitute Michigan for Buenos 
Aires, Chicago for Birmingham, and the description applies word 
for word to domestic competition. 

The next step, however, appears different. In the one case, the 
next machine shop is built in Chicago; in the other, in Birmingham. 
It offers an opening to American capital and labor in the one case, - 
to British in the other. But if American labor and capital are 
available, and the machine shop goes to Birmingham, Chicago gets 
a new grain elevator, or a furniture factory, or a pork-packing plant. 
The notion that labor and capital may lie permanently idle in con- 
sequence of foreign competition is undoubtedly due in part to the 
coincident facts of unemployment and low rates for money in dull 
times, more largely to failure to realize the enormously dynamic 
character of modern industrial life, the unceasing re-adjustment 
requisite to maintain a healthy and progressive economic condition. 
Today America has the packing plant and England the machine 
shop; tomorrow Argentina builds the packing plant, America the 
machine shop, England a new shipyard or aeroplane factory. It is 
the law of life, not death, and that man who would in any measure 
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stereotype the industries of his country by permanently shielding 
them from foreign competition is no friend to his countrymen’s 
prosperity. Foreign competition that perpetually drives the labor 
and capital of a country into more productive channels—and it never 
drives them into less productive ones—means more wealth, and not 
less. Is increase of wealth war? 

But, it is urged, such competition may drive capital and labor 
abroad. Witness the golden tide of investment steadily flowing out 
from Great Britain, a hundred, a hundred and fifty, even two hun- 
dred million pounds in a single year, building railroads in Africa 
and China, factories in India and Canada, electric power plants in 
Mexico and New Zealand, everywhere building up industrial rivals 
to the little island at the gate of the seas, driving to the colonies and 
to foreign lands her children, who otherwise must sit idly at home. 
Remorselessly, inevitably the competition of America and Germany, 
we are told, drives on; even yet the process is but in its early stages. 
The unprofitableness of Britain’s industries will steadily increase, 
the exportation of her capital continue, the starving out of her 
people go forward, and the island kingdom will topple to its fall. 
For commerce is war, and woe to the conquered! Thus runs the 
tale, and one word more is added for our edification. Even the 
dull Briton has at last sensed the impending doom. In an access of 
fury the lion has sprung at the throat of his enemy across the North 
Sea. Rather the short, sharp pang of mortal combat than the long 
agony of slow starvation. It is a pretty picture, and it is the final 
argument of the neo-mercantilist, whose habitat is by no means 
confined to the valleys of the Rhine and the Elbe, though he 
flourishes there in profusion. 

Now compare the facts with the picture. And remember that 
the facts of the British situation are the most favorable to the neo- 
mercantilist contention of all that could possibly be adduced. For 
Great Britain, in consequence of peculiar circumstances, not because 
of special intelligence or morality, adopted free trade in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, and has faithfully adhered to it ever since, 
with the consequence that her producers have steadily felt the full 
force of foreign competition, not only abroad, but at home. In 
1846 Great Britain was already the world’s first manufacturing na- 
tion. At the world crisis of 1873, one of the real turning points of 
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modern economic history, her position as the workshop of the world 
was unchallenged. From that day to this she has fought a steadily 
losing battle, to drop into the familiar terminology. American 
natural resources, inventiveness, “knack,” and organizing ability, 
German science, thoroughness, organization, and commercial adap- 
tibility, have brought on British manufacturers forty years of con- 
tinually intensifying foreign competition, have meant loss of some 
markets and limitation of others, have meant practical destruction 
of some industries and branches of industries, and decline of others. 
Moreover, the British producer, “ undefended ” because his govern- 
ment would not use the “weapon” of “reprisals,” has “ fought” 
this losing “ fight ’’ in the face of a wall of “hostile” tariffs designed 
to shut him out from a large number of the richest markets of the 
world. Today Great Britain occupies a decidedly less important 
place, relatively speaking, as the world’s workshop, than she did 
forty years ago. Here if anywhere, then, shall we find a people 
suffering from the consequences of industrial warfare; here we shall 
find a nation sinking down in slow decay, for she is unquestionably 
the loser in this commercial “ war.” 

But what are the facts? In the four decades since her record 
year of 1872, Great Britain has steadily and rapidly progressed in 
population, wealth, manufactures, commerce and shipping, savings, 
domestic capital and foreign investment. Only her agriculture has 
gone backward. That is due not wholly, though largely, to foreign 
competition; but partly it is owing to internal causes now at last in 
process of removal. Even so, with the black smoke of Britain’s 
steamers trailing all the seven seas, with half the world’s carrying 
trade in her hands, her people are among the best-fed in the world, 
her materials come to her with unfailing regularity. Irrefutable 
statistical evidence of British economic progress can be and has been 
produced in abundance. What, then, of the jeremiads we have 
read concerning the decline of Great Britain’s exports of quill tooth- 
picks, the destruction of her glass door-knob industry, the failure of 
her trade in silk embroidered bed-slippers? What of the tariff re- 
formers’ oft-repeated cry that this or that branch of her great staple 
trades was going into galloping consumption? Some of the state- 
ments are false; others are true—and absolutely irrelevant. The 
decline of this or that industry or branch of industry is perfectly 
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compatible with steadily increasing prosperity of the people as a 
whole, as the experience of Great Britain and other countries has 
abundantly demonstrated. 

Despite all statements to the contrary, Great Britain at the out- 
break of the war stood on a pinnacle of prosperity never previously 
attained in her history. Of all considerable countries in the world 
she possessed the densest population. They were living on a plane 
of comfort which they had never reached before, and which is 
equaled at present by very few peoples. The distribution of the 
country’s great wealth was execrably bad, and important modifica- 
tions of that distribution were in their inception. Great schemes of 
social amelioration were under way. The physical condition of the 
people was beginning a process of improvement. Education was 
being more widely extended. An actively democratic political and 
social life, with all its perils and possibilities, was slowly coming 
into existence. If these be the consequences of war to the con- 
quered, well may Great Brtain pray for more such defeats! 

It is not contended, of course, that the situation of Great Britain 
is ideal; it is not contended that she is better or worse off than this 
or that other country. It is not even contended that competition is 
the most desirable scheme of industrial organization; the whole com- 
petitive system of business may be wrong, as the socialist maintains, 
without invalidating the argument. What is contended is this: 
Great Britain, by general consent relatively worsted in the inter- 
national competition of the past forty years, has made marvellous 
economic and social progress during that period, and that progress 
has been due to activities carried on in face of the utmost stress of 
foreign competition, to adjustments necessitated and characteristics 
developed, indeed, in some measure in consequence of such com- 
petition. It is contended that the results have been much the same 
for the “victorious” rivals in this “war” of commerce, Germany 
and the United States. They, too, have progressed, in some res- 
spects more rapidly than Great Britain, in others less so; but neither 
their victory nor their progress has made them immune to the saine 
maladies from which she has suffered. Their greatness has made 
her not less, but greater. 

What, then, shall we say of international commerce? Is it war? 
If so, what shall we say of a war whose forty-year issue is enor- 
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mously increased wealth to all the nations concerned, larger popu- 
lation, enlarged power of production, greater well-being? The 
Thirty Years War left all Germany so exhausted that she did not 
recover for generations. The contrast is striking, to say no more. 
Is an athletic contest, which brings increased strength and vigor to 
all the contestants, war? To be sure, only one can win, and the 
struggle for victory ordinarily dwarfs other considerations. But the 
issue is not the dominance of the defeated party by the victor; and 
the substantial result of rational athletics is gain to all concerned. 
Just so in foreign trade. International commercial competition is 
not war, but rivalry in service, and intelligently conducted for eco- 
nomic ends it brings gain to all concerned. The idea that com- 
merce is war springs from nothing inherent in the economic rela- 
tions and interests of modern states; it is flatly in contradiction of 
those interests. 

The idea grows from a political root; its eradication is likely to 
be difficult in the extreme. Two ideals a nation may set before 
itself. One is the well-being of its citizens—not merely their ma- 
terial welfare and comfort, but their intelligence, their morality, 
their happiness, their nobility. Some such ideal the minor nations 
of northwestern Europe have necessarily adopted. Some such ideal, 
we may without boasting assert, has recently been emerging grad- 
ually into consciousness in the United States and other first-class 
powers as the democratic movement has painfully made headway. 
Such an ideal is perfectly compatible with the utmost growth and 
prosperity of other states. In their progress they make social ex- 
periments by which all others may profit. To a state so inspired, 
foreign commerce is a means of better material living, wider knowl- 
edge, broader cooperation, fuller life. 

But on the other hand, a nation may worship the god of power. 
It may state its ambition, vaguely perhaps but none the less really, 
in terms of comparatvie national might, not military alone, but 
economic, political, cultural. This ideal has filled the vision of 
kings and princes; at times it has snatched up whole peoples in wild 
delirium of conquest and imperialism. It is subtle, cunning, cruel. 
Actually a thing of feeling, it knows how to clothe itself in all the 
panoply of thought. It deceives even trained thinkers, who gravely 
and honestly discuss the economic well-being of their own people or 
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even the welfare of humanity, when in reality their deepest-lying 
motive is national aggrandizement. When this ideal stalks abroad 
in its nakedness, we denounce it as militarism; but when it wraps 
itself cunningly in a smooth covering of biological analogies and 
economic half-truths, we admire it as a wonderful scientific theory. 
And it is the bitterest foe to the ideal of well-being; for it means 
inevitably struggle for dominance, and ultimately war. 

To a nation filled with such an ideal, commerce, like every other 
international activity, is war. Commerce means wealth; wealth, 
power; power, dominance. Or in another sequence, commerce, 
wealth, taxes, battleships, commerce—and so on in endless spiral, 
with inevitable conflict as the various spirals widen. To a nation 
so minded no reply seems possible, save in its own language, for it 
understands no other. But force effects no cure. Rather it tends 
to confirm the victim in his delusion. Only the slow process of a 
wiser education can ultimately bring such a nation to a more social, 
more cosmopolitan view of its task. 

But finally, whence arises an ideal so pernicious in its effects on 
national thought, so monstrous in its effect on national conduct? 
Admit its historical justification—why does it not die with the 
dawning of the new day on which we are entered? No short and 
simple answer is possible. But this much may be said. It is less 
the external relations of states than the internal relations of classes 
within the state that keep alive today the ideal of power as opposed 
to well-being. In the deep-lying, sometimes vaguely perceived in- 
terests of economic and social groups, there lie unfailing springs 
of feeling and thought. Every hungry capitalist with some fresh 
railroad or mining concession to wring from a weak power in face 
of rival foreign capitalists becomes an honest and effective advocate 
of a strong navy and a spirited foreign policy. Every selfish holder 
of economic, political or social privilege threatened by the restless 
questionings of a rising democracy exalts the idea of national unity, 
bewails the dangers of class struggle, compares his country with 
others to the inevitable disadvantage of the others. The couniry, 
the institutions of our fathers—shall we not preserve intact the 
heritage as it was handed down to us, standing as a man against 
spoilers without and disturbers within? Intrenched privilege stands 
stubbornly on the concept of national solidarity and power. At the 
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first blast of the trumpet internal strife ceases, existing institutions 
and practises are safe for the time being. The British government 
lays on the shelf its program of social reform, Lloyd George be- 
comes Minister of Munitions, Sir Edward Carson enters the cabinet, 
and Mrs. Pankhurst speaks at recruiting meetings. Thus does the 
spirit of national solidarity and strength operate in times of external 
crisis. In times of peace, when the bloodless battles of economic, 
political and social readjustment are being waged, it works only 
less dramatically, not less really, subtly defending things as they 
are, good, bad and indifferent alike. Would a people, then, avoid 
this fatal illusion of power? Let it set its own house in order, 
forgetting not the words of the ancient prophet, “ What doth the 
Lord require of thee but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God.” 


Henry RayMonp MussEy 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE THEATRE? 


RULY these are serious days for the theatre. Doctors are 
diagnosing the symptoms and all agreeing that something is 
radically wrong in the realm of dramatic delight. The commercial 
theatre—to speak principally of the large cities—is obviously in 
financial as well as artistic straits, and cut-rate tickets are the order 
of the day, puncturing many a seeming success; the intimate theatres 
too, have died or are dying of inanition in dramatic fare and in 
public attention, expiring of their own exclusiveness. Meantime, 
throughout the country, amateurs at college or in rickety playhouses 
or on gentlemen’s lawns are dancing and acting in their own plays 
or reviving Elizabethan “horrors,” to the mingled feelings of 
friendly audiences on true culture bent; and everywhere unsuc- 
cessful dramatists and college professors are lecturing to society 
gatherings and gatherings of societies on what is wrong with the 
stage, and what a few hundred thousand dollars would do for an 
artistic theatre which “we” could direct. The wrecks of many 
similar enterprises deter not these enthusiasts; for look, they urge, 
at the “Freie Buehne,’ Max Reinhardt, and other phenomena in 
serious Berlin; look also at those rare hors-d’euvres, the Neighbor- 
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hood Players and the Washington Square Players, with offerings 
that must be good, because they are so queer; and look at the ubiqui- 
tous pageants and Greek dances! When a whole nation is acting 
because professional acting no longer pleases it, something assuredly 
is wrong with the regular theatres. 

This, or something like it, is the Hermione state of the public 
mind—surely a healthy sign. And yet we used to have so comfort- 
able a time with our playgoing! It seems only the other day that 
as critical boys we saw the old comedies at Wallack’s and the lively 
new comedies or Shakspere at Daly’s, with itinerant stars twinkling 
in other houses in stately and absorbing, if haphazard reproductions 
of the “legitimate.” To our youthful fancies ‘‘ The Shaughraun,” 
“The Two Orphans,” and “Jim the Penman” were delectable en- 
tertainment; if the language seems stilted now, so does that of 
Dickens and George Eliot; if the stories are melodramatic, so are 
those of “ Bleak House” and “ Felix Holt.” The architectural and 
richly-colored setting of Henry Irving’s productions was very 
splendid to us, and it is with a middle-aged pang that we learn 
to-day from the youngsters that it was all wrong and not really 
“decorative” at all. In fact, like children, we had in those days 
a very good time in the theatre, without analyzing our emotions 
or asking if we were justified therein. Perhaps we enjoyed good 
acting the more because some of the plays were not very literary; at 
any rate, I am glad that my youth was nourished on the acting of 
Booth and Ellen Terry and Jefferson and Ada Rehan; yes, and on 
the singing of Adelina Patti! I fancy that my age will be cheered by 
memories of these rather than by joyous recall of the plays of 
Brieux, Hauptmann and John Galsworthy. 

But this good time passed. The iron of Ibsen entered our souls; 
the once oft-heard expression, fin-de-siecle, came to have, in the 
drama, as elsewhere, a mordant meaning. We now see that “ The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” which to old-fashioned critics of the 
early nineties was merely an isolated attempt at salacious horror, 
was really the parting of the ways. From the production of that 
interesting piece, with its perfection of form and its enlargement of 
the scope of subject-matter, the Anglo-Saxon drama went right- 
about-face. The historical importance of this Pinero work can- 
not be over-estimated; from it the line is straight to the modern 
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school of Galsworthy, Barker, Shaw. I do not mention the con- 
tinental realists, German, Scandinavian, Russian, or French; these 
people, on our stage, must remain among the infrequently acted until 
theatre-goers of this country and England submit to become congre- 
gations or clinics, rather than audiences. This is, in fact, the gist 
of the struggle, and reminds one of the late H. C. Bunner’s fable of 
the little boy who bartered a rare postage-stamp for a promised 
story, receiving in exchange, as it turned out, a highly moral tale 
as good as a sermon. The shocking wickedness of the proceeding 
is applied by Bunner to the entire class of novels with a purpose, 
the public being the deceived child. At any rate, the stage has fol- 
lowed fiction into the realm of sociology and political economy, and 
we have come to fear that, in the playhouse, we may have too happy 
a time unless the curtain rises on a scene in the warrens of the poor 
or in a middle-class sitting-room where sons and daughters are 
busily engaged in teaching their parents that some “old order 
changeth, yielding place to new.” Art, even in the English theatre, 
art, the most aristocratic of human forces, has for the present, 
banished the aristocratic principle of selection and beauty from its 
purlieus. It is trying to prove itself as democratic as the bread-line. 
At best, it can but be psychology applied to charming types like 
Hedda Gabler, Rebecca West, or the unspeakable Laura in Strind- 
berg’s “The Father.” I wonder what Charles Lamb would have 
thought of it all? Did he but “babble of green fields’’? 

Perhaps the most interesting development—to the critic, at least 
—in all this storm and stress period, is the experimentation going 
on in the form of the drama. The now decried “ well-made” play 
of Scribe-Augier-Sardou, with its formal exposition, its rise of 
action, its “climax” or “ gripping-scene,” has been discarded by the 
naturalistic writers, who are both literary in tone and true to the 
life they see. M. Brunetiére had hardly formulated the doctrine of 
drama as “conflict of wills,” before Mr. Archer, in the light of 
evidence, was forced to modify “ conflict” to “crisis”’; and now, in 
the advanced school of Tchekhov and Barker, there isn’t even a 
crisis! With this Browning would agree, whatever Pinero or 
Jones might say. Even unity, so carefully preserved by Ibsen, has 
been expanded to unity of theme, regardless of sameness of char- 
acter or situation, as in Mr. Barker’s “The Madras House,” or in 
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the more serious work of M. Brieux. Verily, we have no abiding 
city, where fixed principles may be classified and observed; on the 
contrary, Mr. Arnold Bennett is now practically saying that anybody 
can write a play, and Mr. Barker is maintaining that anything is a 
play which can be made effective on the stage. We get, as in “ The 
Weavers,” or: “Strife,” or “La Robe Rouge,” larger and larger 
segments of life, members of communities in haphazard juxtaposi- 
tion, without story or plot. As in one of Mr. Barker’s plays, the 
characters of any one act may never re-appear in later scenes. One 
sometimes wonders why these disjointed five acts should not be 
acted simultaneously on five separate stages; this plan would give, 
say, to a story of tenement life that complete semblance of reality 
so desperately envisaged by certain foreign producers. In extrem- 
ist painting the theory is, I believe, called synchronism, seeing every 
possible side of an object at the same instant, as one might try to 
report all the talk in a large department store at exactly the same 
moment of time. Why should not one desiderate a five-stage theatre 
corresponding to a three-ring circus? In this way, art, one defined 
as “selection,” might be democratized into something resembling 
the “confusion” to which many of its present votaries would con- 
demn it. 

Even the commercial theatre, so despised by all except paying 
theatre-goers, has recently been bitten by the bug of novelty and 
for the last two years has produced dream-plays, plays with stories 
acted out instead of told by a character (an idea as new as George 
Peele’s “The Old Wives Tale,” printed in 1595), and sometimes 
acted out backwards, as in “Old Trial,’ and plays leaving the 
audience in suspense, until the last act, as to the motives and the pro- 
fession of the leading character. And these works succeeded tre- 
mendously, in spite of principles derived by critics from the “ well- 
made” play. Clearly, in this art, at least, principles are to be worn 
with a difference; no doubt a play is “anything that can be made 
effective on the stage of a theatre.” 

We see, then, that the drama today is literally standing between 
two worlds, the one nearly dead, the other, if not powerless to be 
born, at least proving of little worth except to the intellectuals. 
Never before has the public been so wary of buying, since it has 
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been so frequently sold; and never, since the eighteenth century, has 
literature been so graciously condescending to the stage and willing 
to meet it more than half-way on the journey to the box-office. 
Everything is seething, and I, for one, believe we are on the eve of a 
revival of the drama that will cheer us into the century still young. 
From all this experimentation, this analysis, this brave discussion, 
great and lasting results must come, as in the Elizabethan age the 
pedantic preachings of Harvey and the other critics flowered into the 
accomplishment of Spenser and Marlowe and Shakspere. Every 
college boy at present has transferred his allegiance from the novel 
to the drama; in his courses he reads real plays from a real book, 
and aspires, himself, to uplift the stage with matter of vital worth. 

In this crisis, there have appeared, within the last year, several 
volumes, illuminating the general theatrical situation. These works 
are in the main very, very serious, and they show what is wrong 
with the drama; but the great thing about them is that they 
are primarily books of hope. Where, heretofore, talk theatri- 
cal has harked back to the glories of the palmy days, these books 
are prophetic of the glories of the future. For their authors the 
palmy days are yet to come. In their iconoclasm, they destroy 
all tradition; most of the years behind us were wasted. Every- 
thing was bad that titillated the senses of our ancestors and of our- 
selves; plays, acting, and scenery are alike to be condemned. Ar- 
tificiality in dialogue and interpretation, banality in decoration— 
these are the indictments under which the theatre of the nineteenth 
century is staggering. But, if we who pay at the box-office (in- 
tellecutals love a “ pass”) will only bend our obstinate necks, the 
good time is coming; the theatre will be a realization of Wagner’s 
dream of a union of all the arts, and art and life will merge into one 
democratic scheme. All this utopia is envisaged in the books at 
present under review, and even those of us who have reached middle 
age and passed on the way many eddies and whirlpools of new 
movements will receive considerable impetus and much edification 
from the study of this the newest movement in the theatre. 

In general, it will be seen that these recent publications divide 
into two classes: (1) those dealing with the distinctly modern 
plays whose aim is to interpret life truly and justly; and (2) those 
dealing with the new staging, where realism, already carried too far 
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by producers like David Belasco, yields either to suggestive effects 
of sublimity, as in the work of Gordon Craig, or to mere decora- 
tion, as in the recently exhibited attempts of Granville Barker. 

But before taking up the works in these two groups, it will be 
well for a reader desirous of getting into the life of things theatrical 
to begin on two other volumes, the first at least of which is a bit on 
the side line, if not absolutely reactionary. These are the essays of 
Mr. Richard Burton and Mr. Clayton Hamilton, respectively ; but, as 
one cannot rebel without having some grievance, so one cannot be a 
follower of the new art without knowing something of the old prin- 
ciple in defiance of which the new dares to come into being. The 
“How to See a Play” of Mr. Burton is a very careful, interesting 
treatise on the structure of a play; if it follows Sardou and Pinero 
rather than Shaw and Brieux in its theory of play-composition, it is 
not therefore the less valuable toa novice. Evena novice should wish 
to know what he does not believe in, and he can enter the fortress of 
modernity with more conviction, if he knows the wrecks that strew 
the plain. Consequently, Mr. Burton’s book is of distinct value, 
with its insistence (other things being equal) on the necessity in 
good plays of exposition, rise of action, crucial scene of conflict, etc. 
The theory so carefully elaborated from the practice of nineteenth 
century playwrights is here expounded with convincing earnestness, 
and Drama Leaguers and others throughout the length and breadth 
of the land are to be congratulated on having so clear and read- 
able a vade mecum on their conscientious journeys to the theatre. 
Mr. Clayton Hamilton’s “ Studies in Stage-craft” will supplement 
admirably; it will furnish a running commentary on many vexing 
problems and will also point the way to the newer style of drama. 
Mr. Hamilton’s sane theory that principles can be derived only from 
performance by those who have succeeded, and are good only until 
superseded by newer theories, cannot be too heartily commended; 
except that one must—unless very radical—believe that every build- 
ing rests on some foundation, if only one of india rubber, ductile or 
compressible at will. Other tid-bits of guess and assertion make 
up a charming, delicate repast for Mr. Hamilton’s readers. 

And one more stage, before initiation into the delights of the 
main study, the two groups of books mentioned above, must the 
novice travel; this task may bring to him something of a shock. 
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Mr. Dickinson’s very valuable collection of modern plays, “ Chief 
Contemporary Dramatists,” on the whole admirably selected, runs 
the gamut from the low realism of Hauptmann’s “The Weavers,” 
Galsworthy’s “ Strife,” Brieux’s ‘“‘ The Red Robe,” and Strindberg’s 
“The Father,” to the romance and poetry of Maeterlinck’s “ Pel- 
léas and Mélisande” and Synge’s “ Riders to the Sea,” with the 
best of the middle-tone work of Pinero, Jones, Clyde Fitch, Au- 
gustus Thomas, and several others. In all, the volume contains 
twenty plays, and a reader on the lonely farm or in the remote 
village, as well as non-theatre-goers everywhere, can derive from it 
a perfect conspectus of the theatre of the last twenty years. Every 
dramatist of note, except Shaw, is included in the list. Theshock, 
of course, is caused by the observation that many of these drama- 
tists violate some of the most deeply cherished theories of the 
critics, as enunciated by Mr. Burton; obviously many of the works 
are not “‘ well-made” plays at all. This is very, very disconcerting; 
thoughtful readers will wonder as to whether that is an explanation 
of the scant recognition these efforts have received on the stage. 
And Mr. Dickinson’s book will set the speculative reader wandering 
in other paths; he will begin by thinking how delightful it is that 
nowadays for the first time in many generations the drama is literary 
enough to be published and to be avidly read by seekers after intel- 
lectual stimulus, and he may end by feeling that it is well that some 
of these plays are embalmed between the covers of a book, rather 
than left to fester on the public stage. I am almost tempted to 
say that many of them are more interesting as literature than as 
spectacles. Never has the closet-drama flourished more vigorously 
than today; it calls itself unacted and never has a chance to see that 
much of it is unactable. This, however, by the way; there are 
few such specimens in Mr. Dickinson’s collection. This compilation 
I may dismiss with a hearty recommendation to the general reader 
and to the director of classes in college and elsewhere; it meets a 
long-felt want. 

His perplexity regarding violation of rules and principles, the 
reader, if a forward member of a class or a lonely student, will carry 
to the first group of books already cited above; that group, namely, 
dealing with the aims of representative dramatists of the day. He 
is at last ready for the ultra-modern. Obviously, the most complete 
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and scholarly of these works is Mr. Chandler’s “ Aspects of the 
Modern Drama.’ Every phase of recent writers, singly or in 
groups, is here discussed ; no little mouse of a serious play is allowed 
by the indefatigable author to escape into its modest hiding place. 
Every play, it seems, illustrates something, and every something 
illustrates a play. So we find that every modern European drama— 
hardly one by an American is mentioned—represents tendencies 
realistic or romantic; is founded on the “triangle,” or family con- 
nections, or the tyranny of love, or honor, or the social idea; involves 
a priestly hero or a devouring feminine flame; and in general means 
something very vital in human consciousness. Not one little gleam 
of humor is allowed to break through the dark; one goes to the 
theatre, as it were, with set jaws. Perhaps this is the reason 
why American plays like “The Truth,” “ The Witching Hour,” etc. 
are ignored. Mr. Chandler confesses that, in preparation for his 
work, he read two hundred and eighty plays; the reader of his book 
readily believes it. If I say that the treatise in method and finality 
suggests a doctor’s dissertation, I am not depreciating it; I am 
merely classifying. I am glad that Mr. Chandler wrote his book. 
It is an excellent store-house of summaries of plots of plays; it is 
unbelievable that any serious drama of European origin has been 
overlooked in the process. And Mr. Chandler’s analyses, though 
somewhat arbitrary, are interesting and suggestive. 

The other books in this division may be easily dismissed; indeed 
Mr. Henderson’s is negligible. He does not seem sure of himself, 
and the reader becomes confused. Mr. Henderson solemnly kills 
several dead horses, and makes much ado about theatrical nothings. 
Seldom has a more unrememberable book been written; a man must 
have intense power of concentration to recall anything from the 
author’s discussions of Science and the New Drama, Realism and the 
Pulpit Stage, Naturalism and the Free Theatres, the Battle with Il- 
lusions, the New Technic, etc., especially as these topics are handled 
so much more effectively and convincingly by other authors on our 
list. Mr. Lewisohn’s “The Modern Drama” is an other guess thing; 
it is an admirable investigation into the dramatic influences at work 
in France, Germany, and England, with a final discussion of the 
neo-Romantic Drama. It is a modest, clearly-written book, with 
conviction on every page. The excellent analysis of the German 
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writers may be compared with Mr. Moderwell’s analysis of the 
French, about to be cited below. A full reading list supplements 
the work and adds to its value. Allin all, Mr. Lewisohn’s volume 
is a sincere and successful attempt to make things clear. 

The three books mentioned above hardly touch on the most 
hotly-debated aspect of the latter-day theatre; but those about to be 
called into court exploit with passionate laudation the new art of 
staging plays. The old idea of scenery from Charles Kean to 
David Belasco has gone on piling up naturalism on realism until 
setting is no longer scenery but the real thing; the stage is smothered 
in little articles of bric-a-brac or in forests half-real and half-sham. 
Away with it all! let in the light (in Fortuny rays) and bathe the 
stage in suggestive vaguenesses. Outline and mass, color, “ styliza- 
tion,” these are the new words; simplicity (the more sophisticated 
the better) must banish all except the most necessary “ props”’ from 
the boards. Verily the electric light has determined the form of the 
modern play and the staging thereof. Rumors of this cataclysm 
have reached us in this Belasco-ridden country; some of us have 
even studied Bakst with the Russian ballet and Reinhardt in ‘‘ Sum- 
urun.”’ And there was ‘“ Boris Godunow” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. But we were confused; we had seen too little to 
know. Now come the propagandists, marshalling their facts, and 
really a light dawns for us in benighted America. 

It may be said at once that Mr. Moderwell’s book “‘ The Theatre 
of Today” is an admirable work. It goes into the construction of 
the modern playhouses in Germany and Russia, with their revolving 
or wagon-stages, their wonderful lighting-systems, and their carry- 
ing out of the latest devices in the simplification and stylization of 
settings. The names of Gordon Craig, Reinhardt, Appia, Brahm, 
Stanislavsky as artist-producers are exalted to the skies; their 
theories are discussed, their work criticised, their results shown in 
charming illustrations. It is impossible to read the book without 
indulging in a mental investigation of one’s beliefs and the grounds 
thereof; the author’s enthusiasm leads one to long for the day when 
the theatre will indeed be the home of the arts imagined in his vision 
ecstatic. Mr. Moderwell, besides, writes with style; he stimulates 
with the apt phrase. That part of his work devoted to the study of 
tendencies among Germanic, French and Italian, and Russian dram- 
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atists is much the best to be found in the books at present under 
review; as implied above, the critique of the Frenchmen is a little 
masterpiece. But it is chiefly as an exposition of recent continental 
experiments on the artistic and mechanical side of producing that the 
book will be remembered. It broadens one’s idea of what the 
theatre can do. After reading it, one goes impatiently through 
Mr. Cheney’s work on the same subject. This latter is obviously a 
reprint of various magazine articles which, collectively, show the 
slenderness of Mr. Cheney’s equipment. The reader of his book is 
informed to the point of tedium in endless repetition that Mr. Gor- 
don Craig mounted “ Hamlet’ for Stanislavsky with a series of 
movable screens on which lights were imaginatively thrown.. This 
important fact is about all I remember of the book. To complete 
the list with a tapering, let us admit that Mr. Huntly Carter has 
thrown together a mass of material in a book which he calls “ The 
Theatre of Max Reinhardt.” The rest is silence. 

One fact that the reader of these books, all or some, will note 
is the discrepancy between present-day conditions in things theatri- 
cal in English-speaking countries and the ideal envisaged or almost 
realized in Russia and Germany. Clearly our popular drama is not 
very true to life, and just as clearly there is no imagination in the 
setting. Our managers and authors (those at any rate who suc- 
ceed) are palpably Philistine, and the public merely knows what it 
likes. Hence the entering wedge of art produces melancholy re- 
sults; wrecks lie along the shore. It is a far cry from Brieux to the 
Winter Garden. But more than this—there is a rift within the lute 
itself; it is also a far cry from Brieux to Gordon Craig. That is, 
if our best plays are excessively naturalistic, what are we to do 
about excessively impressionistic settings? If the stage is to be- 
come a region of vast suggestions in mass and outline, with weird 
lights reaching to eternity, how can it represent the hut of a beggar 
or the cellar of life’s castaways? Bleak mountain-tops and circling 
mists for ‘Macbeth’; but what for the “Nachtasyl’’? This is 
really very sad and needs looking into; Mr. Moderwell and the rest 
admit the inconsistency. Mr. Craig’s theory swallows its own tail 
by frankly giving up the spoken play and actors and employing a 
company of super-marionettes; Mr. Reinhardt vainly sighs for a 
new type of author who will engulf himself in the light of the new 
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stage effects. Mr. Stanislavsky has actually found such a person. 
But meanwhile, what shall we do with Hauptmann, Sudermann, 
Brieux, Galsworthy, and the rest, the very essence of whose work 
is realistic and minute? Clearly the forces of the new order retire 
in some confusion here, merely suggesting a sort of compromise 
between profusion of detail in setting and too great bareness of 
wall-space in “the warrens of the poor.” 

And this is about the way things are at present, or were in ante- 
bellum days. The continent of Europe was leading the way in 
various interesting fields, with English-speaking audiences granting 
ignorant or reluctant attention. In America, however, the leaven 
is working in various toy theatres and other private enterprises. 
Even the commercialized theatre is looking up, when Joseph Urban 
is engaged to stage the Follies of 1915! And did not various 
public-spirited benefactors bestow upon us the doubtful blessing of 
Mr. Barker’s “A Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” with metal fairies, 
decorative curtains, and carefully posed actors? Isay Mr. Barker’s 
“A Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” where I cannot say Shakspere’s; 
but after all, it was different, and sometimes mere difference may 
be a blessing, though not when it is a difference between the Helena 
of Mrs. Barker and the glorious Helena of Ada Rehan. Who really 
cares about scenery, anyway, if the acting is there? But, before 
deciding this, let us wait for the Russian ballet, due next year with 
Bakst at his most flaring “when reds and blues were indeed red 
and blue ”’ in “ Jeux,” “Le Sacre du Printemps”’ and “ L’aprés-Midi 
d’un Faune.” If these things eventualize on Broadway, we shall 
see what we shall see, and more. In all the discussion of these 
problems, however, critics have failed to note that impressionistic to 
a degree though the scenery may be made, the actors persist in being 
mere men and women, as if you placed a Meissonier figure in a 
cubist landscape. The theatre evidently is on the point of being 
forced to decide on whether it will be a succession of artistic color- 
ful impressions, or a representation of life with actors more im- 
portant than scenery. Perhaps the two styles of entertainment will 
flourish side by side. When things settle down and we all know 
what we want, the Terrys and Booths of the future may in one 
theatre be pitted against the Gordon Craigs and the Baksts in an- 
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other. I will—in my future incarnation—accompany the Charles 
Lamb of that day to—which do you think? 

Meantime, the nation-wide discussion is a sign of great health; 
only stagnation is deplorable. With a whole people, one some- 
times thinks, acting and dancing and performing in pageants; with 
all sorts of discussion and organization; in short, with everybody 
interested and awake, the drama seems about to be reborn into a 
vitality unknown for centuries. Just what form the future plays 
will exhibit no prescience can foreshadow. Of one thing, however, 
I am assured; the drama will neither remain the hopeless drab 
thing the realists have forced it to be, nor will it develop into a 
merely decorative art for the artistically perverted. It will emerge 
into what it has been before—a vital expression of a vital race. 
Art is neither complete reality nor a mirage; it goes hand in hand 
with imagination, which treads the firm earth though its head may 
touch the stars. Back into the theatre will come joy and happiness 
and the thrill of exalted thoughts. Charm and nobility—these can- 
not be banished forever, though realism contend with frivolity for 
the mastery. I have great hope for the theatre and a great belief 
in its mission; the best thing in the discussion now going on, with 
all its extravagance and its uncertainty, is the indication that the 
dramatic art is alive and alert. The present age is, like all others, 
decrying its own achievement; the fine thing about it is, as I have 
said, that it looks for consolation not to the past but to the future. 


G. C. D. ODELL 


HENRY CLAY AND PAN-AMERICANISM? 


UCH has been heard in recent years concerning the relations 
between the United States and the independent countries to. 
the South collectively designated as Latin America. These coun- 
tries, twenty in number, occupy, as is well known, the vast region 
formerly ruled by Spain and by Portugal; but the Portuguese do- 
minions, though greater in extent than the connected continental 
area of the United States, are comprised in what was for sixty- 
seven years the Empire, but is now the Republic, of Brazil. The 
other nineteen countries were once colonies or provinces of Spain. 
When we speak of Pan-Americanism, we associate these countries 
of Spanish and of Portuguese origin with the United States, and 
thus link together in our thoughts all the independent governments 
of America. Is this a mere operation of the fancy? Is Pan- 
Americanism a reality or a dream? Is it, as is sometimes affirmed, 
an unnatural conception, altogether artificial and likely to perish; 
or is it a natural growth, capable of and perhaps occasionally need- 
ing artificial stimulation, but legitimately, inevitably springing from 
conditions, past and present, from which it derives and, if not un- 
wisely tended, will continue to derive an ever increasing substance? 
To these inquiries it is the purpose of the present address in some 
measure to furnish an answer. 

Just a hundred years have elapsed since Simon Bolivar, living in 
exile at Kingston in Jamaica, wrote his celebrated prophetic letter. 
Defeated and driven from his native Venezuela, condemned to 
struggle with extreme poverty in a foreign land, he could hardly 
have been censured if he had sounded a note of despair. There was 
indeed little in the appearances of the time to justify the sup- 
position that the Spanish colonies would become independent. The 
original revolt did not, as is sometimes hastily assumed, aim at sep- 
aration. On the contrary, levelled against the alien goveriment set 
up in Spain by Napoleon Bonaparte, it was ostensibly a loyalist 

1 An address delivered before the Kentucky State Bar Association at Frank- 
fort, Ky., on the evening of July 8, 1915. 
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movement designed to support the authority of the son and legiti- 
mate successor of the monarch whom Napoleon had forced to abdi- 
cate. Owing to various causes, among which was the obduracy of 
the regency at Cadiz, it was gradually transformed into a movement 
for independence; but, even as late as 1815, this object had not been 
generally avowed. At that date not a single colony had formally 
declared its independence of Spain herself; and there were perhaps 
comparatively few who grasped the fact that the former relations 
with the mother country could not be restored. It was only to the 
man of faith and of vision that the future was unrolled. Such a 
man was Simon Bolivar, the “Liberator.” In the letter appropri- 
ately called “prophetic,” he did not hesitate to declare: ‘‘ The 
destiny of America is irrevocably fixed; the tie which united it to 
Spain is cut... . Because successes have been partial and fluctuat- 
ing, we ought not to lose confidence in fortune. In some parts the 
supporters of independence triumph, while the tyrants obtain ad- 
vantages in other places. And what is the result? Is not the New 
World vigorous, aroused and armed for its defence? We glance 
about us and see everywhere a light in the immense extent of this 
hemisphere.” 

While Bolivar thus chained his car to the star of independence, 
yet, being conscious of the uncertainties that overhung the future of 
the Spanish provinces in America, he did not seek to foretell the 
political principles which should prevail in them, or to speculate con- 
cerning the nature of the government or the governments which they 
would adopt. “I desire,” he declared, “ more than anything else, to 
see formed in America the greatest nation in the world, not so much 
by reason of extent and riches as by reason of liberty and glory.” 
He did not, however, regard the union of the provinces under one 
government as practicable. Owing to their diversities of climate 
and of situation, the immense distances which separated them, and 
their characteristic and frequently conflicting interests, he conceived 
such a union to be impossible. Nevertheless, in his imagination he 
sought to foreshadow some measure by which harmony and concert 
between the various parts might be brought about. He dreamed 
that at some future day the Isthmus of Panama might be for the 
nascent nations of the West what the Corinthian Isthmus was for 
the Greeks. ‘‘ Would to God,” he exclaimed, “that some day we 
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might enjoy the happiness of having there an august congress of 
representatives of the republics, kingdoms and empires of America 
to deal with the high interests of peace and of war, not only be- 
tween the American nations but between them and the rest of the 
globe.” 

At the time when these words were written there was only one 
country in America whose independence was proclaimed, acknowl- 
edged and established. This country was the United States. It 
stood then as the great beacon light to all peoples struggling for 
liberty and self-government. What was to be the attitude of the 
United States towards the struggling peoples to the south? Did 
the United States hold within its limits a man of broad and generous 
sympathies, a man of faith and of vision, who could look into the 
future and with hope and confidence predict for the provinces of 
Spain a destiny such as that which their own prophetic son had ven- 
tured to forecast? 

There was just one man possessing in requisite combination 
these qualities and characteristics, and this was the bold, generous, 
high-souled idol of the adventurous West, vibrant with human 
sympathies and aspirations—Henry Clay of Kentucky. On July 9, 
1816, a congress at Tucuman declared the United Provinces of 
the Rio de la Plata, of which Buenos Aires was the head, to be a 
free and independent nation. In February of the following year 
the Chilean revolutionists gained at Chacabuco a decisive victory 
which presaged a similar declaration. On December 6, 1817, Clay 
announced in the House of Representatives that he intended to move 
the recognition of Buenos Aires and probably of Chile. The 
national administration dispatched commissioners to inquire into 
conditions in South America; but on March 24, 1818, when an ap- 
propriation to compensate the commissioners was taken up, Clay 
sought to obtain an outfit and a salary for a minister “to the inde- 
pendent provinces” of the River Plate. This proposal he followed 
up on that and the succeeding day by a four-hours’ speech in ad- 
vocacy of the cause of the revolutionists. 

This speech was in some respects the most remarkable of his 
entire career. At the outset he expressed regret at being obliged to 
differ with many of his friends; but he consoled himself with the 
reflection that, if he erred, he erred “on the side of the liberty and 
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the happiness of a large portion of the human family.”” He would 
not, he protested, give just cause of war to any power—not even to 
Spain herself. He believed that the policy of the United States 
should be one of strict and impartial neutrality; but this was not, 
he maintained, incompatible with recognition. The United States 
having consistently acted upon the ¢e facto principle, he contended 
that the United Provinces of the Rio de la Plata was an established 
government, deserving to rank among the nations. There being 
then in his view no valid ground of objection to its recognition, he 
avowed the conviction that there was no question in the foreign 
policy of the United States that had ever risen or ever could occur, 
“in the decision of which we had so much at stake.” Depicting 
this country as “the natural hedd of the American family,” he de- 
clared that the question “concerned our politics, our commerce, our 
navigation.” 

As to the nature of the governments which the independent coun- 
tries of Spanish America might maintain, Clay showed himself to be 
anything but a narrow, destructive propagandist. While regard- 
ing the inquiry as one “ highly important in itself,” he frankly ad- 
mitted it to the “a question. . . for themselves.” Anxious as he 
was that their governments should be “ free,” we had, he said, “no 
right to prescribe for them.” They were, and ought to be, the sole 
judges for themselves. He was strongly inclined to believe that 
they would in most, if not all, parts of their country establish free 
governments. We were their great example. Of us they con- 
stantly spoke as brothers, having a similar origin. They adopted 
our principles, copied our institutions, and, in some instances, em- 
ployed the very language and sentiments of our revolutionary 
papers. No matter, therefore, what forms they might adopt, he 
believed that their governments “would be animated by an Ameri- 
can feeling and guided by an American policy. They would obey 
the laws of the system of the New World, of which they would 
compose a part, in contradistinction to that of Europe.” 

The allegation that the South Americans were “too ignorant 
and too superstitious to admit of the existence of free government,” 
he denied. The eight-years’ revolution had “already produced a 
powerful effect.” “ Education had been attended to, and genius de- 
veloped.” But, even if the fact were otherwise, it was, he asserted, 
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“the doctrine of thrones that man was too ignorant to govern 
himself.” He conceded that the South Americans had not gone 
so far as could be desired in the direction of religious toleration, 
but we should, he said, remember that “everything was progres- 
sive.” Even granting that they were ignorant and incompetent for 
free government, this was due to the execrable colonial system, from 
which they should be freed. 

In his broad sweep of the horizon, Clay did not lose sight of 
the possibilities of commercial development, whose importance was 
relatively enhanced by the restrictions then existing on the trade 
of the United States with the British colonies. It had been sug- 
gested that the United States might find in an independent Spanish 
America a great agricultural rival. This view he denounced as 
“narrow, selfish, and grovelling, as well as untrue.” On the other 
hand, he held out the prospect, the realization of which the fatuity 
of later years has done all that was possible to defeat, that, when 
Great Britain should be at war, the United States would “engross 
almost the whole transportation of the Spanish American com- 
merce.” Nay, more; surveying the future with yet greater com- 
prehensiveness and unhesitatingly assuming that, in respect of “ Eu- 
ropean wars,’ the several parts of independent America would 
“stand neutral,’ he deemed it to be of the utmost importance to 
them to adopt and observe “a liberal system of neutrality,” which 
“all America” would be “interested in maintaining and enforcing.” 

On all these grounds Henry Clay pronounced the independence 
of Spanish America to be “an interest of primary consideration.” 
His motion, however, to provide for a diplomatic mission to the 
River Plate was lost by a vote of 115 noes to 45 ayes. For nearly 
two years the agitation in Congress concerning South America 
rested. In the interval the effort of the United States to obtain 
from Spain the peaceful cession of the Floridas was in progress. 
But, before the attainment of this object was fully assured, our 
great protagonist of South American independence returned to his 
charge, and on May 10, 1820, submitted in the House a resolution 
declaring it to be expedient to provide by law for the sending of 
ministers to any of the governments of South America that had 
established and were maintaining their independence of Spain. In 
the eloquent speech with which he supported this proposal, he did 
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not hesitate to examine the subject in all its phases. Even the 
question of slavery, which had persistently disturbed the debates of 
the session, he did not forbear to discuss. Adverting to an inti- 
mation that the people of South America were “unfit for free- 
dom,” he affirmed that they were in some particulars “in advance 
of us.” In one particular they were indeed “greatly in advance 
of us”; this was, that “Granada, Venezuela, and Buenos Aires 
had all emancipated their slaves.” He “rejoiced that circumstances 
were such as to permit them to do it.” Nor had they, he said, 
neglected education. They had “fostered schools.” Newspapers 
were numerous. He had, he affirmed, never seen “a question dis- 
cussed with more ability than in a newspaper of Buenos Aires, 
whether a federative or consolidated form of government was best.” 
Rising, then, to the height of his argument, he exclaimed: 

“Tt is in our power to create a system of which we shall be the 
centre, and in which all South America will act with us. In respect 
to commerce, we should be most benefited;. . . We should become 
the centre of a system which would constitute the rallying point of 
human wisdom against all the despotism of the Old World.” . . . In 
spite of our coldness towards them, . . . he had no earthly doubt, if 
our government would take the lead and recognize them, that “‘ they 
would become yet more anxious to imitate our institutions, and to 
secure to themselves and to their posterity the same freedom which 
we enjoy.” 

The opinion of “the friends of freedom in Europe” was, he 
declared, that the policy of the United States had been “cold, heart- 
less, and indifferent towards the greatest cause which could possibly 
engage our affections and enlist our feelings in its behalf.” He 
would no longer justify this impression. He would break the 
“commercial and political fetters” by which the New World had 
so long been confined. “Let us,” he exclaimed, “become real and 
true Americans, and place ourselves at the head of the American 
system.” 

Clay’s resolution was carried by a vote of 80 to 75; but, al- 
though this showed great progress, the contest was not yet won. 
The resolution only expressed an opinion in favor of diplomatic 
representation, but did not actually provide for it. A year later, 
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on February 9, 1821, a motion for a suitable appropriation was 
lost by only seven votes. On the following day, however, Clay 
renewed his agitation, by presenting a resolution that afforded the 
House an opportunity, first, to declare its interest in the success of 
the South American provinces in their struggles for liberty, and 
secondly, to pledge its “constitutional support to the President” 
whenever he should “ deem it expedient to recognize the sovereignty 
and independence” of any of them. A motion to lay on the table 
was lost. The author of the resolution at length felt the flush of 
success. With an independence as characteristic as it is refreshing, 
he disdainfully repulsed a cautious: suggestion of doubt as to ap- 
proval at home with the declaration that, if his constituents did 
not share his sentiments, so help him God, he would not represent 
them. Both clauses of his resolution were carried,—the first, ex- 
pressing interest in the cause, by a vote of 134 to 12; the second, 
pledging constitutional support to the President, by a vote of 87 to 
68. <A year later, the President having communicated to Congress 
his opinion that recognition should no longer be withheld, an appro- 
priation was duly made. The triumph of the cause was complete. 

Almost two years later came the famous pronouncements in 
President Monroe’s message of December 2, 1823, constituting what 
has since been known as the Monroe Doctrine, the meaning of 
which is not inaccurately interpreted in the popular phrase “ Amer- 
ica for the Americans.” When these declarations were made, the 
danger of interference by the Allied Powers of Europe in the af- 
fairs of Spanish America had in reality passed away. But a great 
question still remained. Recognition had been accorded; but the 
character of the relations of the United States with the other inde- 
pendent countries of the hemisphere remained to be determined 
and defined. 

In the consideration of this momentous question the figures of 
Bolivar and Clay again rise to preéminence. In a letter written at 
Lima on December 7, 1824, Bolivar, then at the head of the ‘Re- 
public of Peru, suggested the holding of a conference of represen- 
tatives of the independent governments of America at Panama. 
The object of the conference was declared to be “ the establishment 
of certain fixed principles for securing the preservation of peace 
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between the nations of America, and the concurrence of all those 
nations in defence of their own rights.” Bolivar’s invitation em- 
braced Colombia, Mexico, Central America, Buenos Aires, Chile 
and Brazil. It did not include the United States. For this omis- 
sion a sufficient reason may be found in the circumstance that the 
United States was not a party to the conflict then still in progress 
between Spain and her former colonies, but it has also been con- 
jectured that the existence of African slavery in the United States 
was regarded by Bolivar as an obstacle to the free discussion of 
some of the matters of which the congress might be obliged to 
treat. However this may be, the first intimation that the presence 
of the United States was desired was made by the representatives 
of Colombia and Mexico in conversations with Clay, who had 
become Secretary of State. The President, John Quincy Adams, 
although he had warmly espoused the cause of the American na- 
tions as against any hostile projects of the Holy Alliance, felt 
obliged to proceed with caution, since the United States was main- 
taining in the Spanish-American conflict a neutral position; but 
there can ‘be no doubt that Clay warmly urged that the invitation 
be accepted. As has been seen, the idea of a common interest aris- 
ing from a similarity of political principles had taken a profound 
hold upon him. He was in reality the great champion of this con- 
ception. He was, therefore, naturally fascinated with the proposal 
that the United States should take part in the congress at Panama. 
His dream of a league of freedom seemed to be in process of 
fruition. The invitation to the congress was accepted. 

The President appointed as plenipotentiaries of the United States 
two eminent men, Richard C. Anderson of Kentucky and John 
Sergeant of Pennsylvania. Their instructions, dated May 8, 1826, 
were drawn by Clay and were signed by him as Secretary of State. 
Covering a wide range, they disclose the broad and far-reaching 
views to which, in cooperation with the President, now a sturdy ad- 
vocate of Pan-Americanism, he sought to give effect. At the very 
threshhold they declared that the President could not have declined 
the invitation to the congress ‘“‘ without subjecting the United States 
to the reproach of insensibility to the deepest concerns of the 
American hemisphere,” and perhaps of a want of sincerity in re- 
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gard to Monroe’s solemn declarations. Moreover, the assembling 
of a congress would, so the instructions declared, “form a new 
epoch in human affairs.” Not only would the fact itself challenge 
the attention of the civilized world, but it was confidently hoped 
that the congress would “entitle itself to the affection and lasting 
gratitude of all America, by the wisdom and liberality of its prin- 
ciples’ and by the establishment of a new guarantee for the great 
interests which would engage its deliberations. At the same time 
the fact was emphasized that the congress was to be regarded as a 
diplomatic body, without powers of ordinary legislation. It was 
not to be “an amphictyonic council, invested with power finally 
to decide controversies between the American states or to regulate 
in any respect their conduct,” but was expected to afford opportuni- 
ties for free and friendly conference and to facilitate the conclu- 
sion of treaties. 

After these preliminary explanations, the instructions proceeded 
to point out that it was not the intention of the United States to 
change its ‘“ pacific and neutral policy.” While, therefore, the con- 
gress probably would consider the future prosecution of the war 
with Spain by the existing belligerents, the delegates of the United 
States were not to enter into the discussion of that subject, but were 
to confine themselves strictly to subjects in which all the American 
nations, whether belligerent or neutral, might have an interest. One 
of these was the maintenance of peace, which was declared to be 
“the greatest want of America.” In regard to European wars, 
confidence was expressed that the policy of all America would be 
the same, that of “peace and neutrality,” which the United States 
had consistently labored to preserve. On this supposition the 
greatest importance was, said the instructions, attached to questions 
of maritime neutrality. The delegates were to bring forward “ the 
proposition to abolish war against private property and non-com- 
batants upon the ocean,’ as formerly proposed by Dr. Franklin; 
but, as this might not be readily adopted, they were authorized 
to propose that free ships should make free goods and that enemy 
ships should make enemy goods, both rules being considered to 
operate in favor of neutrality. The delegates were also to seek a 
definition of blockade, and were besides to deal with the subject of 
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contraband, whose vital relation to the preservation of neutral trade 
is, it may be remarked, not always fully appreciated. 

In regard to commercial intercourse, the instructions incor- 
porated the most liberal views. The delegates of the United States 
were not to seek exclusive privileges, even as against the European 
powers. They were to observe the most-favored-nation principle, 
so that any favors in commerce or in navigation granted by an 
American nation to any foreign power should extend to every other 
American nation; and were to oppose the imposition of discrimin- 
ating duties on importations or exportations on account of the flag. 
As for the Monroe declarations, the delegates of the United States, 
without committing the parties to the support of any particular 
boundaries or to a joint resistance in any future case, were desired 
to propose a joint declaration that each American state, acting for 
and binding only itself, would not allow a new European colony to 
be established within its territories. Another subject, closely re- 
lated to commerce as well as to politics, was that of a canal to 
connect the Atlantic and the Pacific. Treating of this subject in a 
spirit of liberality, the instructions said: “What is to redound to 
the advantage of all America should be effected by common means 
and united exertions, and should not be left to the separate efforts 
of any one power. . . . If the work should ever be executed so as 
to admit of the passage of sea vessels from ocean to ocean, the 
benefits of it ought not to be exclusively appropriated to any one 
nation, but should be extended to all parts of the globe upon the 
payment of a just compensation or reasonable tolls.” 

In only one passage of this remarkable state paper did its author 
seem to labor. This was where he was obliged to discuss the 
troublesome question that so persistently marred the prospect in 
which his fancy loved to range. The congress might perhaps con- 
sider the question of Cuba and of Haiti. With regard to the latter, 
he expressed the opinion that the subject was not one that required 
concert of action between all American powers. The case of Cuba 
was more complex. The United States, it was said, would prefer 
the unaided establishment of Cuban independence, but was con- 
vinced that the island was incompetent to sustain self-government 
without assistance. An independence guaranteed by other powers, 
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European or American, or both, would on the other hand involve 
difficulties almost insuperable. Likewise fraught with danger was 
the design which rumor ascribed to Colombia and to Mexico to con- 
quer and annex the island. Such an attempt would, declared the 
instructions, change the whole character of the war and involve 
continual fears as to the future stability of conditions. The dele- 
gates of the United States were therefore authorized to state with- 
out reserve that their government, having too much at stake to see 
with indifference a war against Cuba prosecuted in a desolating 
manner, or one race employed against another probably with the 
most shocking excesses, would be constrained to employ all means 
necessary to defend itself against the “contagion” of such near 
and dangerous examples. 

Having thus dealt with the vexed question, the instructions passed 
to other topics. It was suggested that a joint declaration be made 
in favor of the free toleration of religious worship. If questions 
of boundary and other controverted matters among the new Amer- 
ican powers should be presented, the delegates of the United States 
were to manifest a willingness to give their best counsel and advice, 
and, if it were desired, to serve as arbitrators. Finally, as to forms 
of government and the cause of free institutions, it was declared 
that the United States were not and never had been “animated 
by any spirit of propagandism.” They preferred “ to all other forms 
of government ... their own confederacy”; but, allowing, as 
they did, “no foreign interference” either in the formation or in 
the conduct of their own government, they were “equally scrupu- 
lous in refraining from all interference in the original structure or 
subsequent interior movement of the governments of other inde- 
pendent nations.” 

The plans of the administration in regard to the assembly at 
Panama encountered in the Congress of the United States a deter- 
mined opposition, largely due, as the records amply attest, to diffi- 
culties arising out of the question of slavery. So long was the de- 
parture of the plenipotentiaries of the United States delayed, that, 
when they appeared on the Isthmus of Panama, the congress had 
adjourned. For all practical purposes the congress seemed to be a 
failure. But we commit a grievous error if we assume that great 
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thoughts perish when some measure designed to make them effective 
falls short of immediate success. The ideal of the Panama Con- 
gress survived in various conferences held by the South American 
countries, but its fuller development was deferred till later years. 

Meanwhile, the relations between the United States and the 
American countries of Spanish origin became such as to justify the 
belief that the conceptions of Clay lacked substantial foundation. 
The period succeeding the establishment by those countries of their 
independence was characterized by the disorders that attended their 
efforts to conduct stable governments. Revolutions constantly 
broke out, and dictators rose to power whose acts seemed to falsify 
the dreams patriots had cherished of liberty and fraternity. In 
1846, the war between the United States and Mexico occurred. 
This conflict and the absorption of Mexican territory by which it 
was followed produced towards the United States, throughout all 
Spanish America, a feeling of distrust, the extent and depth of 
which have perhaps never been adequately appreciated in this coun- 
try. There was created a sense of insecurity, which was greatly 
intensified by the departure of numerous filibustering expeditions 
from the United States for Mexico and Central America during 
the fifth decade of the last century; nor was this feeling of appre- 
hension allayed by the recommendations made by the Executive to 
the Congress of the United States just prior to our Civil War for 
the occupation of northern Mexico. Concert of action for mutual 
protection against the United States was indeed seriously considered 
by the Spanish-American countries, a general dread having over- 
spread them that they were drifting toward a position in which if 
they would save their independence, they must accept toward the 
great colossus of the North, with the dominating tendencies of its 
governing race and its menacing doctrine of “manifest destiny,” 
an attitude of open and avowed hostility. The ideals, the lofty 
purposes, the broad and generous sympathies of Henry Clay seemed 
for the time being to have perished. A new chapter in history was, 
however, about to be opened. 

With the outbreak of the Civil War in the United States, the 
attitude of the government towards the countries to the South un- 
derwent an immediate and radical change. In this change the gov- 
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ernment’s altered front towards the extension of slavery was a 
fundamental factor. But, beyond this, the people of the United 
States, who had been accustomed to point to the revolutions in 
Spanish America as proof of unfitness and incompetency for self- 
government, suddenly learned that no country was exempt from 
the possibility of internal disturbance. The language of the govern- 
ment also was completely transformed. Terms of kindness and 
respect took the place of epithets of opprobrium. In a word, the 
thoughts and aspirations that had animated the policies of Henry 
Clay began again to elevate and to dignify the utterances of states- 
men. 

One of the first tangible and substantial proofs of the radical 
change that had taken place was furnished ‘by the Peace Conference 
at Washington, in 1870, which brought about the cessation of hos- 
tilities between Spain and the Republics on the west coast of South 
America. For five years a state of war had existed in that 
quarter. The United States sought by its good offices to ter- 
minate it. The conference met under the presidency of Hamilton 
Fish, who was then Secretary of State, and resulted in the conclu- 
sion of an agreement in the nature of a perpetual armistice, under 
which neither party was to commit any act of hostility against the 
other without three years’ notice given through the Department 
of State of the United States. 

Nine years later there broke out what is known as the War of 
the Pacific, a war between Chile on the one side and Peru and Bo- 
livia on the other. In March, 1881, while this lamentable con- 
flict was still in progress, James G. Blaine became Secretary of 
State. His emulation of the example of Henry Clay may have 
been stimulated by the circumstance that he spent some of his earlier 
days in the great State with which Clay’s fame is forever con- 
nected. That he sought to figure as the heir of Clay’s political 
doctrines was a fact generally recognized. In regard to the policy 
of protection he was long known as the leading exponent of the 
“American system” of which Clay was called the father. Nat- 
urally, therefore, as Secretary of State, he sought to revive the ideal 
of an international American political system possessing traits and 
characteristics of its own. 
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In this spirit Mr. Blaine on Novemer 29, 1881, issued to the 
independent governments of America in the name of the President 
an invitation to take part in a conference at Washington. This 
conference was to meet on November 24, 1882, “for the purpose 
of considering and discussing the methods of preventing war be- 
tween the nations of America.” Its attention was to be “strictly 
confined to this one great object.” In issuing this invitation, the 
United States, it was declared, did not assume the position of at- 
tempting to determine existing questions, and for this reason a day 
was set for the assembling of the conference so far in the future 
as to leave room for the hope that by the time named the war in 
the Pacific would be ended. It was further declared that the in- 
fluence of the United States, so far as it might be potential, would 
be “exerted in the direction of conciliating whatever conflicting in- 
terests of blood, or government, or historical tradition may neces- 
sarily come together in response to a call embracing such vast and 
diverse elements.” 

Because of the continuance of the war in South America, the 
invitation thus extended was subsequently withdrawn, but the pro- 
ject of a conference survived. Discerning men sagaciously es- 
poused it, with a mind not merely to save it ‘but to make it more 
comprehensive. Among these I may mention without impropriety, 
because he was the most active, the most insistent, and the must 
effective of all, an eminent member of the House from Kentucky, 
now governor of the State which he has so long and so faithfully 
served in positions of high responsibility, the Honorable James B. 
McCreary. On May 28, 1888, largely as the result of his per- 
sistent efforts, a bill to authorize the calling of an International 
American Conference, having passed both houses, became a law 
without the President’s approval. Verily, the soul of Henry Clay 
went marching on! 

It was my good fortune to be present, as an official of the De- 
partment of State, at the assembling of the first International 
American Conference on October 2, 1889. Its sessions covered 
nearly seven months, the final adjournment taking place on April 19, 
1890. Its presiding officer, with a certain poetic justice, was Mr. 
Blaine, who had again become Secretary of State. Its labors cov- 
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ered a wide range, and were full of interest. Unfortunately, the 
contemporaneous action of the Congress of the United States in 
greatly increasing the rates of duty on imports discouraged the ef- 
forts of those who had hoped to bring about more liberal trade rela- 
tions. The dramatic stroke by which Mr. Blaine at length secured 
the insertion in the new tariff of a clause looking to a limited reci- 
procity forms one of the best known incidents of the time. 

It was once somewhat the fashion to decry the first Interna- 
tional American Conference because only a few of its various pro- 
fessed objects were immediately accomplished. This shortsighted 
view was, however, chiefly propagated by those who were in the 
habit of decrying, on general adverse presumptions and without 
regard to the merits, all projects with which the president of the 
conference was prominently identified. Had nothing else been 
achieved, the resulting establishment of the international union of 
the American republics would alone have justified the meeting. 
But the conference was fruitful in many ways. The International 
American Conferences have in reality become a permanent feature 
of the life of the independent countries of America. In I9Q0I-2, a 
second conference was held in Mexico; a third conference was held 
in 1906 at Rio de Janeiro; and a fourth, in 1910 at Buenos Aires. 
The fifth conference would have met in 1914 in Santiago, in Chile, 
but for the breaking out of the appalling conflict in Europe. The 
time was when Pan-Americanism seemed to be most fitly emblem- 
ized by the orchid, a product wholly ornamental, having no roots 
in the ground and suggesting the thought of artificiality. But grad-. 
ually this emblem has ceased to be appropriate; and in its place 
may we not now take as our symbol the monarch of the forest, the 
oak, rearing its branches high in the air ‘but sending its roots deep 
into the ground, and drawing from both earth and sky all the ele- 
ments of a vigorous and useful growth? 

We have seen that in the dreams of Bolivar and Clay the idea 
of a solidarity of political interests was predominant. So long as 
this condition continued, relations were necessarily incomplete. 
Sympathy follows association, and association naturally follows the 
line of our activities. One thing was yet needed to complete the 
circle of our sympathies, and that was the union of material with 
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political interests by means of a more intimate commercial inter- 
course. To such a consummation there have heretofore been cer- 
tain rigid obstacles. Our commercial relations with the countries 
of Central and South America have often been discussed as if 
trade could be brought about ‘by a mere exertion of the will. Our 
manufacturers and merchants have been censured because they did 
not seek the trade of those countries. In reality, to say nothing of 
fiscal obstructions, the development of trade has been slow because 
conditions were not ripe for it. Not only has the United States, 
like other rapidly developing countries, been a great borrower, re- 
sorting to the same European reservoirs from which other American 
countries have been nourished, but its merchants and manufac- 
turers have been preoccupied with their own rich and expanding 
home market, in which short credits and large profits exercised 
their inevitable fascination. These conditions have, however, been 
changing. The development of manufactures has created a need of 
foreign markets, while the gradual accumulation of free capital 
has prompted attention to opportunities abroad. 

That the American nations are alive to the advantages of co- 
Operation in supplying each other’s material wants cannot be 
doubted. A demonstration, both original and striking, of progress 
in that direction is furnished by the Pan-American Financial Con- 
ference, lately held in Washington under the presidency of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. That its convocation was a happy 
thought is shown by the earnest, practical character of its delibera- 
tions, and the plans wisely laid for future activity. May the work 
thus auspiciously begun go steadily and prosperously on! 

In conclusion, I venture to advert to a phrase too frequently 
heard in public places—the dictum that “ commerce is war.” Catch- 
ing phrases are notoriously misleading, often proving upon exam- 
ination to be essentially fallacious; but this particular phrase I desire 
to put under the ban of Henry Clay’s denunciation as “narrow, 
selfish, and grovelling.” Trade, it is true, usually involves compe- 
tition; yet competition when fairly conducted is to be regarded 
only as the stimulus of energy. Commerce properly viewed is an 
exchange of benefits. A great American statesman, one of the 
ablest statesmen, I may say, of recent times, the late Baron Rio 
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Branco of Brazil, in a remarkable state paper, well observed that 
“arrangements in which neither of the interested parties loses, and 
still more those in which all gain, are always the best.’’ Commerce 
pursued in this spirit is unfriendly to no one. It is not unfriendly 
to Europe, or to any other part of the globe, but is, on the contrary, 
a fructifying influence, contributing to the prosperity and content- 
ment of all. In this benign sense it found a place in Clay’s vision 
of a free, harmonious, united America, as the eventual abode of 
justice, peace and good-will. 
Joun Bassett Moore. 


SOME GUIDES FOR FEMININE ENERGY! 


N apology is necessary, I feel, for the feminine nature of my 
subject. Agnes Repplier opens an essay in the May Allantic 
by remarking, “The only agreeable thing to be recorded in connec- 
tion with Europe’s sudden and disastrous war is the fact that people 
stopped talking about women and began to talk about men. For the 
past few years, women have persistently occupied the front of the 
stage, and men have seemed a negligible factor; useful in their im- 
perfect way, but hopelessly unproblematic.” With a keen realiza- 
tion of our somewhat vociferous occupation of the front of the 
stage, and the persistent parading by us and by men of questions of 
sex, I share with many others a desire that we might be for a time, 
in this bewildering year of war, not only neutral but neuter, and 
that, especially in those matters of the intellect with which this 
ancient and honorable society is concerned, we should think not of 
men or of women, but of human beings. This is, however, not only 
the year of the Great War; it is also the year of the celebration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of Barnard College, 
and the invitation to me to address you on this occasion was ex- 
tended by New York Delta in courteous and friendly recognition 
of the place which the woman’s college of this university has won 
for itself in the great brotherhood of schools and faculties which 
constitute Columbia. Speaking, therefore, as a representative of 
the feminine college on a feminine anniversary, I feel committed to 
a feminine subject, and for this I crave your indulgence. 

The chief reason why our sex has been so strenuously thrusting 
itself towards the front of the stage, in the manner Miss Repplier 
so deprecates, is that for the past fifty years or so, because of rapid 
economic and social changes, we have been storing up a great reser- 
voir of unused feminine energy. Suddenly finding its ancient out- 
lets blocked, this great bulk of energy has in places grown stagnant 
or fermented into morbid fads and nervous prostration; at other 
points it has overflowed the shores and dikes and burst into strange 

1The Phi Beta Kappa address of 1915. 
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channels,—most disconcerting for the peaceful valleys of the coun- 
try round about. Years hence the historian will doubtless record 
the more extravagant vagaries of the militant suffragettes in Eng- 
land as mere surface ripples premonitory of the terrible tidal wave 
of violence and madness which was so soon to rise and overwhelm 
Europe. But they were also extreme examples of this dammed 
up feminine energy bursting out in unexpected and somewhat de- 
structive torrents. 

Every normal, healthy human being has energy which must be 
expended. The problem of directing into new channels of useful 
labor the immense supply of feminine energy turned from its old 
fields of work and duty is one which has been thrust suddenly on our 
sex, and which is extremely complex and difficult. We should be 
forgiven for not solving it at once, and for occasionally making 
fools of ourselves as we feel our way towards a solution. Women 
have, however, really begun to grasp the situation and are making 
some organized scientific efforts to guide these streams of valuable 
force and ambition. Some examples of this recent, conscious at- 
tempt to solve the problem constitute the central point of my 
address. 

It may first be necessary to enumerate very briefly some of the 
reasons for this storing up of surplus feminine energy. They have 
often been expounded, notably by Olive Schreiner in her striking 
book, Woman and Labor, and are doubtless familiar to you all. 
I wish to consider them, however, as they appear in our own special 
environment here in the eastern states of America and in the fairly 
well-to-do and educated classes. 

Even fifty years ago the home was an industrial organization 
which as a rule supplied work enough to absorb the energy of all its 
feminine members,—in directing and laboring at the many indus- 
tries which it necessarily contained, in bearing and caring for the 
numerous children of the household, in educating to the profession 
of domesticity the young girls, who could have no other mode of 
vocational training save this system of home apprenticeship. 

This honorable and necessary labor has been largely done away 
with by the rapid removal of work from the home to the factory 
and other institutions. Spinning, weaving, and garment-making 
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have gone, bread making and many other forms of cooking, laundry 
work and vocational training. The extraordinary and rapid trans- 
formation is sometimes brought concretely and vividly to my mind 
when I secure light by clicking a button, and remember my father’s 
account of how his mother and the other women of the household 
labored long and carefully to manufacture candles. Think of the 
working hours saved for me each year by this one change in do- 
mestic conditions. I may use these hours ill; but you cannot ex- 
pect me to spend them in sitting idle, nor, while the electric light 
stands at my elbow, to go back to making candles. 

More labor is being released from home duties by the introduc- 
tion of various mechanical appliances for performing the work 
which is still done in the home,—plumbing—an immense boon—gas 
stoves, vacuum cleaners. As more intelligent scientific thought is 
applied to domestic problems these mechanical aids will no doubt 
increase markedly. The specialization of work is also taking away 
from women many of their traditional tasks, notably two which 
their tastes and affections make them reluctant to surrender,—the 
education of their young children and the nursing of their sick, now 
becoming, rightly or wrongly, highly specialized professions. 

Even more important in releasing feminine energy has been the 
fall of the death rate and the birth rate. With the reduction of 
infant mortality and of the death rate at more mature ages also, 
there is no longer need for such a high birth rate to keep the popu- 
lation sufficiently numerous. In the large families of former days 
many of the children did not survive infancy. Who that has ever 
known the tragedy of one of these brief lives can regret that chang- 
ing conditions have at least partially done away with the fearful 
drain on women’s vitality of bearing and losing children? Far 
better is it that they should perform their vital and precious service 
of perpetuating the race through a lower birth rate and the devotion 
of some of their energy to the reduction of the percentage of infant 
mortality. 

Another cause of the release of a considerable amount of femi- 
nine energy has been the postponement of the age of marriage, due 
to various economic and social causes. The head of a large private 
school for girls recently told me that on the average the graduates 
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had, between leaving school and marrying, a space of seven years, 
the occupation of which was becoming a serious problem. Be- 
tween leaving college and marrying the time seems to be about four 
years. What outlets are to be found during these years for the 
average healthy, intelligent, energetic graduate of private school or 
college, who feels that she must have some useful work to do and 
who cannot possibly endure an idle, futile existence as a social para- 
site, however pampered and petted? 

We must face also the probability that a considerable supply of 
feminine energy will be released by the fall of the marriage rate. 
More women will go through life without the occasion to apply 
their energy to a husband and a family of their own. Under 
present day conditions a wife is economically far less necessary to 
a man than she was in the past, and a husband is both economically 
and socially far less necessary toa woman. In the old days domes- 
tic activity, as wife or female dependent in the household, was prac- 
tically the only career open toa woman. Marriage needed to have 
very few allurements of a spiritual or emotional sort to induce 
women to enter it. The classic expression of this state of mind is 
perhaps Jane Austen’s account, in Pride and Prejudice, of Char- 
lotte Lucas’s engagement to Mr. Collins. “The whole family, in 
short, were properly overjoyed on the occasion. The younger girls 
formed hopes of coming out a year or two sooner than they might 
otherwise have done; and the boys were relieved from their appre- 
hension of Charlotte’s dying an old maid. Charlotte herself was 
tolerably composed. She had gained her point, and had time to 
consider of it. Her reflections were in general satisfactory. Mr. 
Collins, to be sure, was neither sensible nor agreeable; his society 
was irksome, and his attachment to her must be imaginary. But 
still he would be her husband. Without thinking highly either of 
men or of matrimony, marriage had always been her object; it was 
the only honourable provision for well-educated young women of 
small fortune, and however uncertain of giving happiness, must be 
their pleasantest preservative from want. This preservative she 
had now obtained; and at the age of twenty-seven, without hav- 
ing ever been handsome, she felt all the good luck of it.” 

Nowadays there are, happily, pleasanter “preservatives from 
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want” than marriage with Mr. Collins. With a multitude of other 
careers opening for them, women are far less likely to marry for a 
support or for an occupation or for amusement. They will marry 
only when they really want to. These altered conditions should, I 
need scarcely point out in passing, have a most beneficial effect, for 
both men and women, upon the ideals of marriage and the happiness 
of married life. They will, however, probably reduce somewhat 
the number of marriages. 

These various changes in our economic and social conditions— 
changes for which women are on the whole not responsible, and 
which have come upon them, for the most part, quite without re- 
gard to their choice or desires—have shut off from the once neces- 
sary and useful household occupations an immense amount of en- 
ergy which healthy, normal women, like other intelligent beings, 
must expend in some form of activity, and which, in the modern 
fervor for social service, they naturally want to devote to some 
work that will be useful to the community. Our problem is to 
help this vast and valuable store of energy to find fitting occupa- 
tions, to guide this honest desire to be of service to society. We 
cannot, if we would, turn it back into the old channels alone. How- 
ever fondly our hearts may cling to the manners and circumstances 
of the life of yesterday, it is the life of today that we must face 
and live. 

This difficult adjustment to new conditions, with which the 
world has been grappling slowly, the nations of Europe have been 
forced by a sudden and terrible emergency to fit at once to the cir- 
cumstances of war. The measures they have adopted afford strik- 
ing evidence of the great store of unused forces latent in the women 
of anation. In England, for example, women are being employed, 
we read, as district messengers, as upholsterers, to run elevators, to 
work in the ammunition factories. There is an immense demand 
for women physicians. In April the Board of Trade issued a 
circular declaring all departments of the government open to 
women and urging the officials in charge to replace, wherever pos- 
sible, men employees of military age with women. To help in this 
hasty discovery and distribution of women workers several organi- 
zations have been formed. The Women’s Emergency Corps, within 
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the first fortnight after war was declared, had registered the names 
of 10,000 women anxious for paid or voluntary work and had classi- 
fied their qualifications. A Central Committee for England and 
Wales on Women’s Employment was appointed by the Government, 
and was the first British government committee composed entirely 
of women. 

In this country we have for some time been engaged in an 
analogous but far slower process, the gradual redistribution and 
guidance of women’s energies in conditions of peace. The conscious 
effort to do this in a methodical and scientific way has been com- 
paratively recent. One of the first organizations to undertake it for 
highly trained women was, I am happy to say, the Associate Alum- 
nae of Barnard College. In 1909 this body formed a Committee 
on Alumnae Employment, to investigate fields of work for Barnard 
graduates, advise them and place them so far as possible in appropri- 
ate positions. The idea was obviously in the air at this time. In 
the same year the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union of 
Boston re-organized its employment bureau on a more scientific 
basis, with the emphasis on placing college graduates and other 
highly trained women. At about the same time a Committee on 
Vocational Opportunities for College Women, appointed by the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae, that great national organization 
of women college graduates, engaged in an extensive investigation, 
the results of which were published in 1913. Meanwhile the most 
useful of these movements, from our point of view, culminated in 
the opening, on October 1, 1911, of the Intercollegiate Bureau of 
Occupations here in New York City. This was organized and 
financed by some 2,000 college graduates of this vicinity, the New 
York alumnae clubs of nine eastern colleges for women,—Barnard, 
Bryn Mawr, Cornell, Mount Holyoke, Radcliffe, Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley and Wells. Realizing that the pathways to the teach- 
ing profession were already thoroughly cleared for women and 
plainly marked, the founders limited the activity of the Bureau to 
non-teaching positions. It is conducted as a scientific employment 
bureau, not to make money, though it charges reasonable fees, but to 
investigate all possible fields of work, advise women regarding their 
requirements and opportunities, and place trained candidates in ap- 
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propriate positions. The Bureau has already thoroughly established 
itself. During the year 1913-1914 it placed women in 60 differ- 
ent kinds of positions in 28 different fields. The New York School 
of Philanthropy has turned over to it all its placement work in the 
great field of social work. A gift of additional funds has made 
possible the employment of a research secretary, to engage in val- 
uable investigations. Representatives of the Bureau visit the 
women’s colleges to advise the undergraduates concerning inter- 
esting and useful fields of work and the training necessary for them. 
Thousands of women, college graduates and others, go to the 
Bureau for information and guidance, which is freely and gener- 
ously given, whether or not the candidate is eligible for registration. 

On the whole the Intercollegiate Bureau of Occupations is an 
honest and promising effort to guide into appropriate fields part of 
the great store of feminine energy seeking useful outlets. Similar 
bureaus for trained women are being opened in other cities and are 
cooperating with those in Boston and New York. The Bureau of 
Occupations for Trained Women in Philadelphia was opened in 
February, 1912; the Chicago Collegiate Bureau of Occupations in 
April, 1913. This last winter has seen the organization of a slightly 
different body here in New York, which also has the purpose of ex- 
ploring and blazing a way into new fields of work,—the League for 
Business Opportunities for Women. The women’s colleges, 
through their employment offices and advisors for students, have 
of course performed, for a number of years, more or less vaguely, 
some of these functions of placement and guidance. Their activ- 
ities, however, have been largely in the field of teaching and not 
designed, as are those of these new organizations, to open up un- 
familiar channels. 

The guides that I have been enumerating have all been intended 
primarily for women seeking definitely some paid employment, 
urged on, as a rule, by more or less economic pressure. A very 
interesting new development of the past winter has been the estab- 
lishment, in connection with the Intercollegiate Bureau of Oc- 
cupations, of a Volunteer Service Department. According to its 
preliminary announcement, this aims, first, to “secure openings for 
volunteer workers in settlements, churches, playgrounds, organized 
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charity, child welfare work, women’s organizations, and in several 
departments of the city government”; secondly, to “standardize 
volunteer social work in New York City”; and thirdly, to “ discover 
where the community may benefit most by volunteer service.” The 
establishment of this office is one of many indications of the growth 
of a large class of women not driven by any economic necessity or 
special professional ambition, but finding themselves with a store 
of surplus energy and a vague desire to be of use. For a number 
of years the philanthropic and civic organizations have provided 
some guidance for such women. Many of them have dropped in 
at my office, as at all other women’s colleges, I imagine, in search of 
advice. There has been, however, a growing feeling that some 
general clearing house for such cases would be useful. Conscious 
of this need, the Barnard Alumnae began about a year ago to plan 
such a bureau. Investigation disclosed the striking fact that several 
other organizations were developing the same idea. The various 
movements were accordingly combined in the Volunteer Service De- 
partment of the Intercollegiate Bureau of Occupations, which 
opened on the first of last December, and for which a Barnard 
graduate, who is also an instructor in our Department of Economics, 
is acting as Chairman of the Advisory Committee. 

This organized effort to standardize volunteer work, and to pro- 
vide fitting channels for the energy of “volunteers,” is, I believe, 
a step in the process of breaking down the artificial distinction be- 
tween women who must “earn their living’ and women who need 
not. This distinction is not a fundamental one and is, I think, a 
growth of the last century especially. A healthy, normal woman 
is naturally eager to expend her energy in some effective work. 
The fact that her father or her brother or her husband will provide 
her living expenses should not and generally does not absolve her 
from this desire and duty to be of use in the world. The cutting off 
of home occupations is, however, making it increasingly difficult for 
these so-called volunteers to find a satisfying niche. In a world 
of specialized workers the untrained amateur or dilettante, however 
well intentioned, is becoming unwelcome. Charity, formerly the 
usual and appropriate occupation for the free hours of public spir- 
ited ladies, has become the work, not of individuals, but of elaborate 
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organizations manned by professionals trained in the new profes- 
sion of philanthropy. And now even the name philanthropy is 
becoming anathema, and the work, as welfare work, is growing, 
in a striking and interesting way, to be an integral part of the 
commercial and political organization of the nation. The philan- 
thropists of the future will apparently be, in the main, paid officers 
of the government and of the great factories, stores and other com- 
mercial corporations. No amateur dabblers will be tolerated. 

Already we can see indications that a woman, however free 
from the necessity of “earning her living,” must, if she is to secure 
a satisfying opportunity to apply her energy and ambition, and a 
definite and respected place in the great machinery of the world’s 
work, take a regular, paid position, as a kind of evidence of good’ 
faith. Two striking examples occur to me in the cases of women 
of large wealth,—one, a prominent and noble social worker in a 
neighboring state who has for some time been a regular probation 
officer at a salary of $1,200; the other, Carola Woerishoffer, who 
died a few years ago in the performance of her duties as a paid 
inspector of labor camps for the Bureau of Immigration and In- 
dustries of the New York State Department of Labor, and left to 
her alma mater, Bryn Mawr, $750,000. 

This breaking down of the distinction between women who 
must earn their living and women who need not, will, I believe, go 
on with increasing rapidity until the situation is much the same as 
it is in the case of men. ‘‘ Volunteer”? workers will of course often, 
because of the lack of economic pressure, be able to perform useful 
and laborious tasks in such unremunerative fields of service as 
scholarly research, for instance, and other lines more difficult for 
the women who must receive an immediate financial return. But 
the same standards of equipment, regularity, and efficiency must 
ultimately be imposed on all women who seek useful outlets for 
their energy and ambition, whether or not they are in urgent need 
of a salary. One of the important functions of the women’s col- 
leges and of such bureaus as I have been describing, will be to im- 
press this fact upon the young women of the well-to-do class. Un- 
trained and undirected, their impulsive interference in the work of 
the world might do harm rather than good; but trained and guided, 
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their store of energy and honest ambition may be a rich addition to 
the forces which make for social betterment and happiness. 

One feels tempted to look forward and prophesy the special 
channels in which this great store of feminine energy, cut off from 
its old functions, will prove to be particularly successful and useful. 
The process has not been at work long enough to give us much data 
on which to base our speculations. The census shows, of course, 
an immense increase in the proportion of women entering the pro- 
fessions. The interesting charts now in the educational exhibit at 
the New York Public Library portray the changes in the number of 
women in thirteen different professions between the years 1880 and 
1910. In the teaching and medical professions, in which women 
‘were fairly well established in 1880, the growth has been relatively 
small. The most striking increases appear in newer fields,—in the 
architectural group, in literary and scientific pursuits, and greatest 
of all—strange to say—in the ministry, where the number of women 
has increased 5,802 per cent! I had not been conscious of a rush 
of women to the ministry! One cannot feel that as yet the census 
figures prove much except that women are rapidly feeling their way 
in many new lines of work; they do not conclusively show us what 
activities the women of the future are going to find most con- 
genial to their abilities and desires. 

In this state of comparative uncertainty the women’s colleges 
and the various other organizations which are attempting to train 
and guide the feminine energy of the future should obviously do 
all in their power to open to women all possible lines of training 
and of honest work, so that they may experiment with their abilities, 
and so that the exceptional woman may have a fair chance to use 
her powers in her own field, however unpromising and inappropriate 
it may at first sight appear for one of her sex. The same rigorous 
standards of excellence should of course be applied to the women as 
to the men, and a process of natural selection will quickly exclude 
women from pursuits for which they prove palpably unfit. 

Though seeking for women equality of opportunity with men, 
the colleges and other agencies should not, I believe, feel in any way 
discouraged if women do not duplicate in all respects the work of 
men. We may be partially different from men in our tastes and our 
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talents, without thereby being necessarily of less dignity and value 
to the community and to ourselves. A strong grasp of this fact 
will, I feel confident, save some agitation and distress. It will 
be the duty of those who attempt to guide feminine energy to 
find out,—with due allowance always for the exceptional individual, 
—whether there are certain types of work which will be always and 
inevitably especially congenial to women’s abilities and ambitions. 
I should not be surprised to have them discover that something 
which, for lack of a better term, we may call the maternal instinct, 
will always make the majority of women prefer the professions 
in which they may exercise this instinct for conserving life, and for 
protecting, caring for and making comfortable and happy children 
of tender years and also children of mature age. 

We may expect, therefore, the teaching profession to continue 
to attract the energy of a great, though somewhat diminishing, pro- 
portion of women workers. The broadening field of social work, 
with its endless opportunities for home-making on a public scale 
and ‘‘mothering”’ whole communities, will absorb a vast amount of 
our feminine energy. The new kind of medicine, preventive medi- 
cine and public health work, offers a field peculiarly congenial to 
women. Within the last couple of years I have seen them begin to 
turn towards it in greatly increasing numbers. The nursing pro- 
fession, with its rapidly growing place in public service, belongs, 
of course, essentially to women. The profession of the law will, 
I imagine, appeal to women especially in its social-service aspects,— 
in relation to legal-aid societies, child-labor legislation, and proba- 
tion work. A striking example of its possibilities is being given by 
at least one competent woman judge who is handling cases of first 
offenders of her own sex. 

Our great concern for social service should not blind us to the 
fact that in this country women carry a large part of the duty of 
practising and encouraging the fine arts. Their inclination towards 
these will doubtless continue. We should realize the importance of 
all the activities which minister to beauty and to the happiness and 
inspiration of mankind, and guide into these literary, musical and 
artistic fields any woman whose talent shows promise of real creative 
or interpretative achievement. Nor should we forget the realms of 
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pure scholarship; for I believe that the circumstances and abilities of 
women will enable them to perform increasingly valuable and happy 
service in scholarly research. 

In my enumeration of some of the possible channels into which 
our streams of surplus feminine energy will be guided I have 
omitted the field of household and family. This may lead you to 
believe that I am prophesying or advocating woman’s complete 
emancipation from all domestic duties. Nothing could be further 
from my thoughts. The vitally important work connected with 
husband, family, and home, will, I believe, continue to absorb the 
energies of some women all the time, and of most women part of the 
time. And this work, when they have chosen it, they must of 
course, perform faithfully, efficiently and enthusiastically. The 
problem I have been considering is the using of the rapidly increas- 
ing amount of feminine energy not absorbed by these ancient duties. 
The fact that part but not all of the time and thoughts of so many 
women will continue to be occupied by domestic affairs, throws on 
us the obligation of trying to adjust our economic and social organ- 
ization so as to provide many “ part time ”’ positions to use these sur- 
plus hours of our married women; and also many kinds of work 
to which married women may return after a period of years devoted 
wholly to children and the home. The wisdom and energy of 
experienced and highminded women between the ages of forty- 
five and sixty-five afford a rich store on which the community should 
draw. These adjustments will not be easy; but they will no doubt 
work themselves out in the course of the next few years. 

In concluding this necessarily superficial survey of a vast field, 
there are two apologies and pleas which I wish to address to those 
observers of both sexes to whom the so-called “new woman” occa- 
sionally appears, not unnaturally, an intruding, abnormal, vocifer- 
ous, and rather dangerous creature. They should appreciate that an 
immensely complex task of adjustment has been thrust upon us, 
quite without our conscious choice, and forgive us some of our 
blunders. Though we may stumble frequently, we are really niak- 
ing honest efforts——always with the warm encouragement and 
generous aid of the other sex,—to solve the problem by directing the 
energy of women into helpful and honorable fields. On the whole, 
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we are doing rather well. I sometimes think that we might adopt 
that sign which, as a classic anecdote tells us, an orchestra conscious 
of its shortcomings posted up conspicuously to avert the wrath of 
the audience, “ Don’t kill the fiddler. He’s doing his best.” 

My second plea to the alarmed observers of “feminism” is for 
their realization that these more or less superficial changes in the 
organization of the household, the economic and social system of the 
community, and the occupations of women, will not change those 
fundamental emotions which through all the ages have swayed the 
souls of women and of men. The real “ new woman” is not a fear- 
some monster planting a bomb beneath the family hearthstone, but 
at heart a well intentioned creature, trying to work out, amid new 
and rather perplexing conditions, a situation in which human hap- 
piness may best prosper, and the old, kindly human affections find 


full and free play. 
VIRGINIA C, GILDERSLEEVE 


WILLIAM ROBERT WARE 


N the evening of Thursday, May 27, last, the alumni and 
former students of the School of Architecture, assembled at 
their annual banquet, sent to William Robert Ware, Professor 
Emeritus of Architecture of Columbia University at his home 
in Milton, Mass., a telegram of congratulation upon his eighty-third 
birthday, which fell upon that day. Two weeks later, on the tenth 
of June, his long and beautiful life came to an end, leaving as its 
enduring monument not only a record of remarkable achievement 
but also a memory peculiarly fragrant in thousands of hearts, by 
reason of his rare genius for friendship and the power and out- 
reach of his personal influence. Whether to his colleagues in the 
profession, young and old, to his associates in teaching, to his stu- 
dents, or to his countless acquaintances in other walks of life, he was 
the ever ready and helpful “ guide, philosopher and friend.” With 
the realization of the fact that his death has removed one of the 
most potent agents in the reform and upbuilding of American archi- 
tecture there has come also a profound sense of personal loss to 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of former pupils and others to whom 
he was endeared alike by the warmth of his unselfish friendship, 
the stimulus of his intellectual companionship, and the blameless 
purity of his life. 

It is these personal impressions that come more poignantly into 
consciousness at the mention of his name; but Professor Ware was 
otherwise great than merely in his personal relations. He was the 
father of American architectural education and long its most noted 
leader, the organizer of two of the greater schools of architecture of 
this country, and in a very large degree the framer of the methods, 
standards and curricula of the American system of training for 
architects. Through the men trained in these schools he exerted 
upon the development of American architecture an influence whose 
strength and outreach can hardly be overestimated. He was one of 
the first to agitate effectively for the reform of architectural com- 
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petitions, and both by his writings and addresses, and by his con- 
duct of a remarkable series of important competitions through a 
period of nearly twenty years, he contributed more than any other 
one person to the establishment of the high standards of competition 
now maintained and enforced by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. Of this organization he was a member for fifty years. It is 
known by comparatively few that Professor Ware was the inventor 
of the stack-system of book-storage for libraries, first put to use 
by him in the alterations of the old library building at Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1877. He was for many years secretary of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America (New York Chapter), to which he ren- 
dered a special service in the designing of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, as well as in many other ways. His 
interests and his usefulness were extraordinarily varied and valu- 
able. 

William Robert Ware was born in Cambridge, Mass., in 1832, 
the son of Rev. Henry Ware, a noted Unitarian divine. He was 
graduated at Harvard in 1852, and after a period of further study 
in the Lawrence Scientific School came to New York, where in 1859 
he entered the office of the late Richard M. Hunt. Mr. Hunt had 
but a few years before returned from Paris, bringing with him the 
enthusiasm and the fruitage of a brilliant career in the E¢ole des 
Beaux-Arts; and he made of his office a school, an atelier or bot- 
tega, in the old Italian sense. Here young Ware imbibed a gen- 
uine passion for his art, of which he began the practice in Boston 
in 1860. Five years later he entered into partnership with a kindred 
spirit, the late Henry Van Brunt, a partnership which lasted fifteen 
years, during which the firm designed the beautiful First Church 
(Unitarian) in Boston, Memorial Hall at Harvard University, the 
former Union Station at Worcester, the Universalist Church at 
North Cambridge, and many other churches, houses, college build- 
ings, etc. But Ware’s genius was destined to display itself less in 
designing buildings than in training architects. It was the decision 
of the trustees of the Institute of Technology to establish a depart- 
ment of architecture, and to entrust its organization and direction 
to Mr. Ware, that provided the opportunity for his real life work. 
From Paris, whither Mr. Ware proceeded in 1866 to study the 
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French system of professional training for architects, he returned 
with a clear conception of the adaptations of that system necessary 
for American conditions, wisely bringing over with him a French 
professor of design, the late Eugéne Létang, affectionately remem- 
bered by hosts of “Tech” graduates. For a few years this was 
the only school of architecture in America, and for fourteen years 
Professor Ware continued to direct its development, keeping it at 
the front of the increasing group of such schools. 

In 1881 the Trustees of Columbia voted to establish a department 
of architecture in the then School of Mines, and called Professor 
Ware to the task of its organization and direction. The new depart- 
ment opened with four students, in the ancient Ionic-fronted edifice 
that still remained of the old Deaf-and-Dumb Asylum buildings on 
49th Street; ten years later it moved into the new “ Mines” building 
on Park Avenue. Its growth was rapid and its success remarkable. 
Little by little Professor Ware detached it from the too hampering 
restrictions due to its association with the schools of engineering, 
emphasizing, as would seem to us today perfectly natural and logical, 
the distinctively artistic character of the profession of architecture. 
It is hard for us to realize how strongly rooted had been the con- 
ception of architecture as primarily scientific, as a special branch of 
engineering, with emphasis on construction as dominating artistic 
design rather than serving it. It required both courage and tact 
to deliver the department of architecture from this domination; it 
was accomplished gradually, a step at a time, without friction or 
jar, for Professor Ware’s quiet, gentle persuasiveness, founded 
upon an extraordinary intellectual acumen and breadth of culture, 
few could successfully withstand, and indeed few cared to do so. 
When, at the beginning of Professor Ware’s last year of active 
service the trustees in 1902 set apart the department of architecture 
as an independent university school, they were bringing to their 
logical conclusion the measures which Professor Ware had been 
for years devising and bringing to pass. 

A year later in June, 1903, after a year of very serious physical 
weakness following an alarming breakdown in the spring of 1902, 
the Trustees retired Professor Ware as Emeritus Professor of 
Architecture, accompanying this action with a minute of the warm- 
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est appreciation of his twenty-two years of devoted service, ex- 
pressed in terms which left no doubt of the sincerity of their senti- 
ments. The broad foundations he had laid have never since been 
disturbed, and in spite of minor modifications of the superstructure 
he built upon them, the curriculum of the school remains today, in 
its broad outlines, substantially that which he developed during his 
twenty-two years as its head. His work at Columbia, moreover, 
profoundly affected other schools, whose directors and professors 
were constantly applying to him for advice and suggestion. Dur- 
ing the twelve years which he spent after his retirement in his 
charming cottage in Milton, Mass., he occupied himself with liter- 
ary diversions and with the preparation for the press of his last 
work, a two-part text book on Architectural Shades and Shadows, 
published by the International Text-book Co. at Scranton, Pa. His 
Modern Perspective has been a classic treatise ever since its appear- 
ance in 1883, and his American Vignola is also in very wide use as 
a text-book of the orders of architecture. 

Professor Ware’s lectures on the history of architecture, on the 
theory of design, and on color were unique. They were inspira- 
tional and suggestive rather than closely-knit and highly organized 
courses. They were never written out in full, rarely given even 
from notes, and conformed to no carefully prepared syllabus. They 
were constantly diversified by excursions into adjacent and even re- 
mote fields of knowledge. The breadth of his intellectual interests 
and the extent of his information and reading were phenomenal. 
As with Terence, nothing that was human—or humane—was alien 
to him or to his lectures; and many a student deficient in college 
training or in original mental curiosity found in these lectures an 
intellectual awakening which gave a new interest to life, opening to 
him glimpses of undreamed-of fields of thought and knowledge, a 
stimulus to consistent thinking, an incitement to profitable reading, 
a revelation of higher standards of action. To his colleagues in the 
school he was in like manner a constant stimulus, both moral and 
intellectual, while the sweetness and unselfishness of his nature—too 
often imposed upon, alas! by schemers and frauds,—the loftiness of 
his moral principles, the purity of his life, and his fatherly and 
brotherly interest in all who would accept his interest, made him a 
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friend unlike any other whom we knew. Never married, he lav- 
ished the wealth of his affectionate nature on an extraordinarily 
wide circle of friends. His companionship was a benediction and 
an education; his social charm was unique; wit, wisdom and humor 
scintillated in his conversation, especially in his more intimate fore- 
gatherings. During his later years the visits of old-time friends, 
especially (next to those of his inner circle) of his former students 
and associates, constituted one of his chief pleasures, as the infirm- 
ities of age gathered upon him. His wonderful mind was clear and 
active to the end, and death came to him, with little suffering, quietly 
and beautifully as he had lived. 
A. D. F. HAMLIN 


COMMENCEMENT, 1915 


HE formal exercises of the 161st Commencement began on the 
afternoon of Sunday, May 30, with the Baccalaureate Sermon, 
preached by the Rev. James M. Taylor, former President of Vassar 
College. The student social activities, opened the day before by 
the Teachers College River Day and the Barnard Senior Play, were 
continued on Monday in the Class Day of the College. While this 
graduating class proceeded to the baseball game between the Varsity 
and the Chinese University of Hawaii, and then to the tea dance 
given by the University Teas Association, Dean and Mrs. Russell 
held a reception in the Thompson Gymnasium for the students and 
friends of Teachers College. In the evening Barnard and Teach- 
ers College held their senior dances; on Tuesday, the Barnard 
seniors their Ivy Day with a tea dance on the Milbank Quadrangle, 
and the Teachers College seniors their lawn party on the Green. 
The culminating social function was Campus Night. An organ 
recital by David McK. Williams in St. Paul’s Chapel was followed 
by a concert of the Seventh Regiment Band on the Quadrangle. 
Though few, apparently, of the ten thousand invitation cards went 
unused, there was ample space for free circulation. A focus was 
provided by the College seniors, who held together as a class and 
wove a ceremony of their own on the general promenading and 
other activities of the evening. After singing for a time on the 
steps of University Hall, they heard an intimate farewell address 
from President Butler. The class pipe ceremony was then held in 
the lantern-lighted grove. 

On the morning of Wednesday, June 2, the multitudinous aca- 
demic procession entered the University gymnasium with its usual 
prompt precision. After the Chaplain’s opening prayer the Presi- 
dent addressed the graduating classes as follows on the Open Mind: 


“Tn what spirit and in what attitude of mind the problems of 
practical life shall be approached by men and women who have had 
the benefit of the discipline and the instruction of a university, are 
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matters of grave concern to those charged with the university's over- 
sight and direction. It is quite possible that one may be so assiduous 
in negligence and so skilful as to carry away from his college or 
university study little or nothing that will aid him to take a just, a 
sympathetic, and a helpful attitude toward the questions which life 
insistently asks. On the other hand, it is easily possible, and it 
should be normal and most usual, for the student to take with him 
from his college and university residence very much that will give 
him important advantage over his less fortunate fellows in estimat- 
ing and in passing judgment upon men, upon tendencies, upon ideas, 
and upon human institutions. If he has gained from his study and 
discipline a mastery over method, a trained habit of withholding 
judgment until the evidence has been heard, a moral standard that 
knows instinctively the difference between right and wrong and that 
leads him to turn to the one as surely as it causes him to recoil from 
the other, then the university has furnished him well. 

“ But granted the possession of these habits and traits, it is essen- 
tial to beware of the closed mind. The closed mind is not of itself 
conservative or radical, destructive or constructive; it is merely a 
mental attitude which may be any one of these or all of them in turn. 
By the closed mind I mean a mind which has a fixed formula with 
which to reach a quick and certain answer to every new question, 
and a mind for which all the great issues of life are settled once for 
all and their settlements organized into carefully ordered dogma. 
To the closed mind the world is a finished product and nothing re- 
mains but its interested contemplation. The closed mind may be 
jostled, but it cannot have experience. The name of a notable his- 
toric family, the House of Bourbon, has passed into familiar speech 
with the definition of one who forgets nothing and who learns 
nothing. The Bourbon typifies the closed mind. 

“There is another type of mind equally to be shunned. To be 
sure, this type of mind is not closed; for unfortunately it is quite open 
at bothends. This is the type which remembers nothing and which 
learns nothing. To it the name of no historic family has yet been 
given. There is every prospect, however, that some contemporary 
name may, through constant association with this type of mind, yet 
become as distinguished and as familiar in the speech of our grand- 
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children as the name of the House of Bourbon is distinguished and 
familiar to us. 

“Open-mindedness is a trait greatly to be desired. It differs 
both from the closed mind and from the mind which consists wholly 
of openings. The open mind is ready to receive freely and fairly, 
and to estimate, new facts, new ideas, new movements, new teach- 
ings, new tendencies; but while it receives these it also estimates 
them. It does not yield itself wholly to the new until it has assured 
itself that the new is also true. It does not reject that which is old 
and customary and usual until it is certain that it is also false or 
futile. The power to estimate implies the existence of standards of 
worth and their application to the new experiences of the open 
mind. These standards are themselves the product of older and 
longer experiences than ours, and they form the subject-matter of 
the lesson which the whole past teaches the immediate present. 

“History offers a third dimension to the superficial area of 
knowledge that each individual acquires through his own experience. 
When one proclaims that he is not bound by any trammels of the 
past, he reveals the fact that he is both very young and very foolish. 
Such an one would, if he could, reduce himself to the intellectual 
level of the lower animals. He can only mean by such a declaration 
that he proposes to set out to discover and to explain the world of 
nature and of man on his own account and as if nothing had been 
done before him. He also jauntily assumes his own certain com- 
petence for this mighty and self-imposed task. His egotism is as 
magnificent as his wisdom is wanting. Such an one possesses 
neither an open mind nor a closed mind, but a mind open at both 
ends through which a stream of sensation and feeling will pour with- 
out leaving any more permanent conscious impression than the lap- 
ping waves leave on the sandy shore. 

“The man of open mind, on the contrary, while keenly alive to 
the experiences of the present, will eagerly search the records of 
the past for their lessons, in order that he may be spared from try- 
ing to do over again what has once been proved useless, wasteful, 
or wrong. The man of open mind will watch the rise and fall of 
nations; the struggle of human ambition, greed and thirst for power; 
the loves and hates of men and women as these have affected the 
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march of events; the migrations of peoples; the birth, development 
and application of ideas; the records of human achievement in 
letters, in the arts and in science; the speculations and the beliefs of 
men as to what lies beyond the horizon of sense, with a view to seek- 
ing a firm foundation for the fabric of his own knowledge and his 
own faith. His open-mindedness will manifest itself in hearken- 
ing to the testimony of other men, other peoples, and other ages, as 
well as in reflecting upon and weighing the evidence of his own , 
short-lived and very limited senses. 

“ There is a great difference between being intellectual and being 
intelligent. Not a few intellectual persons are quite unintelligent, 
and very many intelligent persons would hardly be classed as intel- 
lectual. One of the chief manifestations of intelligence is open- 
mindedness. The intelligent man is open-minded enough to see the 
point of view of those who do not agree with him and to enter in 
some measure into their feelings and convictions. He is able, also, 
to view the conflicting arguments and phenomena in proportion to 
each other and to rank the less significant of these below the more 
significant. It is quite possible to be intellectual and to manifest the 
closed mind; but it is not possible to do so and to be intelligent. 

It is the constant aim of this College and University, by act and 
by precept, to hold up the value of open-mindedness and to train 
students in ways of intelligence. This University is the product 
of liberty, and it is passionately devoted to liberty. It finds in 
liberty the justification and the ground for open-mindedness, and 
also the source of those dangers which it is the business of the edu- 
cated man to avoid. Open-mindedness in the university teaches the 
habit of open-mindedness in later life. Genuine open-mindedness 
guides to progress based upon wisdom. That each one of you may 
have caught something of this spirit and may constantly and effec- 
tively manifest it in the years to come is our earnest wish and 
hope. May happiness and success attend you all.” 


The 2153 candidates for degrees and certificates conferred in 
course were presented by the respective deans and directors to the 
President of the University. In the Barnard group were the daugh- 
ter of the President of the University, the daughter of a Barnard 
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trustee, the daughter of a trustee of Teachers College, and the 
daughter of the President of the Barnard Alumnae Association, the 
first daughter of an alumna to enter the college. Among the recip- 
ients of the degree of Bachelor of Laws was the son of the Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees of the University. 

The candidates for honorary degrees were presented by Pro- 
fessor Edward Delavan Perry as University Orator. His address 
follows: 


“Mr. President: 


“The granting of honorary citizenship is one of the oldest forms 
of compliment known to the civilization which we have inherited. 
We know from inscriptional records still remaining that the city- 
states of Greece, as early, doubtless, as five hundred years before 
Christ, chose this method of expressing their gratitude to citizens of 
other communities for services rendered. The persons thus dis- 
tinguished were styled Benefactors of the State, and many special 
privileges were granted them, which under the conditions then 
prevailing were felt to be substantial advantages. 

“The modern university long ago became a civitas academica, 
a state within a state, yet with boundaries that somewhat paradox- 
ically spread far beyond those of the greater unit, the nation, end- 
lessly overlapping and intertwining. In effect the boundaries of the 
academic state ceased to be boundaries at all, so that the university 
became, in a far truer sense than when it first received this name, 
universal. Its interests and its tasks are those of the human race. 
It cannot be, like the ancient city-state, self-centered and jealous 
of its neighbors. Only the jealousy of its good name, of its achieve- 
ments for the benefit of mankind, is permitted to it. When it 
would enlarge its honorary citizenship, it must select for designation 
as Benefactors of the State not only those who have done services to 
itself, but also, and indeed chiefly, such men and women as have 
furthered the welfare of the world at large. On this great list of 
the eligible must stand the names of all who have helped their fellow 
men either spiritually or materially, of those who have made the 
world a better place to live in, and of those who have made us 
worthier to live in it. 
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“Thus the University may summon to citizenship a clergyman 
who has been quietly yet conspicuously successful in drawing men 
closer to each other and to their Maker; and a man who is already a 
master of the subtlest and most comprehensive of the arts, who has 
for many years nobly produced the finest works of the drama. 
She may find another in control of a great public journal, which he 
has made a steadily working power for good in the land; others in 
the profession of arms, doing inestimable service not only in equip- 
ping our nation against assault, but also in disarming the suspicion 
and hostility of those who have been at war with us. She may 
call another from the laborious investigation of physical laws, from 
his unwearying struggle to push back the limits of our knowledge of 
the universe. She sees with admiration a public-spirited woman 
laboring year after year with self-sacrificing devotion and sympa- 
thetic insight to solve the innumerable and ever-changing problems 
of social betterment, showing how life may be enriched for the 
unfortunate. She sees how an upright and learned magistrate, with 
sure grasp of the fundamentals and the details of jurisprudence, 
guides men aright amid the mazes of the law; and she acclaims the 
ambassador who, suddenly called upon, among the turmoils and 
fears of a world at war over night, to be all things unto all men, 
performs with infinite patience and courage and tact new duties 
indescribably complicated and delicate. 

“Such, Mr. President, are the persons whom this our academic 
state has now seen fit to make her honorary citizens, and upon 
whom she now asks you to confer the appropriate distinctions. She 
is grateful to them because in benefiting the world they have become 
to her also Benefactors of the State, and she is proud that by their 
presence here today they signify their willingness to become mem- 
bers of her body politic. She promises them all the privileges that 
she can give; indeed, she has already bestowed upon them, and they 
have accepted, one of those most highly prized in antiquity, the 
proedria or right of front seats at public ceremonies; and because 
she remembers their illustrious predecessors on her roll of honor 
she hopes that these her newest citizens also will hold themselves, 
like St. Paul, to be citizens of no mean city.” 
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On this formal request of the Orator, the President conferred 
the honorary degrees in the following terms: 


MASTER OF ARTS 


RaLpH BRAUWER PoMERoy—“ Bachelor of Arts of the Class of 
1898; a Bachelor of Divinity of the General Theological Seminary; 
doing devoted and successful Christian service among the students 
of a sister and closely allied university.” 

JoHNsTON ForsBEs-RoBERTSON, KnicHt—“ Interpreting with 
subtle insight, compelling sympathy, and many-sided skill the 
thoughts and feelings of men as these are revealed in the English 
drama; making the creatures of the master poet’s imagination to live 
and move before our eyes in flesh and blood.” 


Doctor oF SCIENCE 


RoBERT STANISLAUS GRIFFIN—“ Graduated at the United States 
Naval Academy; Rear Admiral in the Navy of the United States 
and Engineer-in-Chief ; devoting large scientific competence, long ex- 
perience, and well tested skill to the solution of engineering prob- 
lems in the service of the nation; keenly intent upon the higher and 
wider education of naval engineers.” 

ARTHUR Louis Day—“ Bachelor of Arts of Yale University; a 
master of method in physical research, particularly in the investiga- 
tion of the physical and chemical properties of substances at high 
temperatures, especially those minerals that enter largely into the 
composition of the earth; now engaged in discovering and interpret- 
ing the causes of volcanic activity; organizer of the Geophysical 
Laboratory and constant stimulator of geophysical research.” 


Doctor oF LETTERS 


CuarLes Ransom Mit_teEr—“ Bachelor of Arts of Dartmouth 
College; Editor-in-Chief of the New York Times; for forty years 
a potent force in expressing, in guiding, and in uplifting the 
public opinion of the American people; never more cogent, more 
wise, or more eloquent than when voicing their moral purpose 
and their righteous judgment in these latter days when all the forces 
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of evil and destruction are let loose to do rapine and slaughter 
among men.” 
Doctor oF LAws 


Louisa Lert ScHuyLER—“ A pioneer in the service of noble 
women to the state; founder of the State Charities Aid Association 
and of the system of visitation of State Institutions by volunteer 
committees of citizens; originator of the first American Training 
School for Nurses; initiating and successfully advocating legisla- 
tion for state care of the insane; powerfully aiding the first public 
movement for the prevention of blindness in little children; worthy 
representative of a splendid line of ancestors, distinguished through 
two centuries for manifold service to city, state and nation; great 
granddaughter of Gen. Philip Schuyler of the American Revolution 
and great granddaughter of Alexander Hamilton of the Class of 
WIZ. 

Hucu Lenox Scott—‘“ Graduated at the United States Military 
Academy; Major-General in the Army of the United States and 
Chief of Staff; a soldier who adds scholarship and a profound 
knowledge of the customs and languages of the American Indian to 
professional skill and unflinching courage, and who is a master of 
those soft answers that turn away wrath and win victories for 
honor and righteousness without the shedding of human blood.” 

BENJAMIN NATHAN Carpozo—*“ Bachelor of Arts of the Class 
of 1889; Associate Judge of the Court of Appeals of the State of 
New York; a profound student of the law, who has won for him- 
self and for Alma Mater the lasting honor which is due to a just, 
a learned and an upright judge.” 

Myron TimotHy Herrtck—‘ Chosen Governor of Ohio and 
later designated Ambassador to the French Republic; carrying the 
obligations of high office with the faithfulness, the good nature and 
the generosity of a true American gentleman; and, when weighted 
without warning with heavy and manifold responsibilities in a 
foreign land, turning ‘a keen untroubled face home to the instant 
need of things.’ ” 


After the formal exercises the academic procession marched to 
the corner of 116th Street and Broadway, where the Class of ’90 
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Arts and Mines presented through Frederic R. Coudert the first of 
a series of pylons. The company then broke into groups to follow 
ceremonies of more individual interest. At the Avery Library 
there was presented to Mr. Samuel P. Avery a medal signifying 
the appreciation by New York City of his generous gifts in the 
interests of art and architecture. In the foyer of the School of 
Mines an alumnus presented crossed hammers to the recipients of 
degrees in mining and metallurgy. At one o’clock the alumni lun- 
cheon was held in the gymnasium, which in sixty minutes had been 
transformed from an auditorium accommodating 2500 spectators to 
a banquet-hall seating a thousand alumni. Addresses were made 
by Dean Van Amringe as presiding officer, by former Ambassador 
Herrick, Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson, and Judge Cardozo. The 
culmination was an inspiring review by President Butler. The an- 
nual costume parade on South Field showed great ingenuity in the 
costume designs and in the pantomimes through which the classes 
manoeuvered in competition for a prize offered by the decennial 
class and won by ’10. In the annual baseball game with Pennsyl- 
vania the Varsity won handsomely for the first time since 1908. 
The alumni beefsteak dinner was held in the gymnasium under the 
chairmanship of William A. Meikelham, ’86. The diners adjourned 
to the Grove for a pantomime by’05, after which the alumni grouped 
themselves on the library steps for the singing and entertainment 
arranged by the decennial class, which brought to a close the aca- 
demic year. 
FRANK D, FACKENTHAL 


THHACATY GPLAG 


Flag of our hope, out of our heritage woven, 

Flag for a storied city, forever new, 

What shall you mean to the myriads you wave over? 

What master-loves shall be lifted up in you? 

Strangely will you greet the endless dream the city harbors, 
Greet the astonished eyes the ships bring to the city shore, 
Greet the adventurous hearts with surprise of familiar welcome, 
_ Weird as a face remembered, yet never seen before. 


Here where the rivers divide, where the eastern bridges 

Carry their ant-like streams, where crag upon crag 

The walls of Aladdin gleam with sunlit windows, 

Here, looking up, they shall look on you, bright flag. 

No banner of ancient traffic, realm of the Netherlands, rule of England, 
Ghost of adventure long ago, nor of names gone down with the past; 
Flag of a nobler faring, flag of the port of vision, 

They shall look up—and behold! their mirage come true at last! 


Here in their hearts’ horizon they find haven, 

Dawns that lured them hither, here they find; 

Here is the threshing-floor of the tireless spirit, 

Here on new bread feeds the eternal mind— 

Infinite purpose, infinite reach, infinite aspiration, 

Desire of the starlike beauty bound in the common knot of things, 
Beauty changing the restless street with faery glamour, 

Lifting the city towers light as a song with wings. 


Flag of our fathers, out of our heritage woven, 

Flag for a city of hope, forever young, 

Fling to the winds of earth our ageless challenge, 

Skyward in you man’s faith once more is flung— 

Still may the ships come riding home, thronged with alien faces 

That yearn with light disguised, that glow with unsuspected powers; 
Till our fortunate eyes, grown old, look up and see you waving 
Welcome to younger days and newer dreams than ours. 


JOHN ERSKINE 
CotumsBia University, New York, 


June 24, 1915. 


39° 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


On June 24 the University participated in the City’s celebration of 
the adoption of an official city flag by raising the colors of orange, white 
and blue on the staff presented by the Class of 1881; and it was most 
fitting that it should do so, for while the University 
can claim no Dutch ancestry, there are few institu- 
tions which have so long been identified with the life of the City, or 
have borne such a prominent part in its history. Although King’s Col- 
lege was not founded until 1754, it was projected as far back as 1702, 
in the comparatively early days of the English administration, and since 
the installation of the first mayor, whose 250th anniversary has recently 
been commemorated, down to the present time, the College has con- 
tributed a number of the most distinguished incumbents of that office. 
What the College meant in former days and what the University means 
to-day in the intellectual, the political, the financial, the social life of 
the City, it would be difficult to estimate; but it is safe to assert that it 
has not grown less with the years. Nor has the University failed to 
profit by the inspiration of a great city, teeming with the life and aspi- 
rations of millions of people with whose growth its own growth has of 
later years at least been commensurate. If it is true, as we believe, 
that the City regards the University with pride as one of its noblest 
possessions, it is no less true that the University owes to the City a 
great duty which it is striving to the best of its ability to perform. 

The City flag floating over the Campus, as interpreted in verse by 
Professor Erskine, has a message for the University as well as for the 
people of the City: 


The City Flag 


“Flag of our fathers, out of our heritage woven 
Flag for a city of hope, forever young.” 
fad ic Sc 


The relation of the University to the public service is no new 
theme, but it is now receiving an emphasis which portends the adoption 
of new policies and the formulation of more concrete programs of 
The University and instruction. We are now in that stage of discus- 

Public Service sijon—often vague and rambling—which, it seems, 
must always precede positive action. We have discovered the tendency 
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and are now trying to get safe bearings. Everywhere about us there 
are signs of a quickened interest in training for public service which 
contain more assurance than any of the agitations which have gone 
before. 

The Committee of the Political Science Association on that subject, 
in its literature and its important university conference in New York 
in 1914, performed a valuable service in drawing attention to a neg- 
lected aspect of university duty and in enlisting the interest and support 
of a large number of university authorities as well as men of affairs. 
Although Columbia University had furnished a long roll of efficient 
men and women to the public service and although there had never been 
lacking at Columbia an appreciation of the importance of the subject, 
President Butler appointed on June 5, 1914, a committee for the pur- 
pose of discovering (among other things) what remains to be done to 
make the present methods of training for public service as effective and 
practical as possible. Of this committee Professor Beard was chair- 
man and Professors Seligman, Giddings, Egbert, Seager, Rauten- 
strauch, Goetze, Lindsay, Strayer, Schlichter, Blanchard, Lord, Jack- 
son, and McBain were members. 

The very first step taken by the committee was to ascertain the 
number of positions in the official public service which may be regarded 
as attractive to men and women of the college type and open to them 
by way of competitive examination. In other words, the committee 
sought to discover the requirements of the service before setting up 
any conclusions respecting the courses and methods to be established 
by the University for training. The government positions for which 
the University might undertake to train its students are classified by 
the committee in its Report into two broad groups: (1) technical and 
professional positions, and (2) non-technical administrative positions. 
With reference to the first group, the committee comes to the conclu- 
sion that the several professional and technical divisions of the Univer- 
sity are already offering courses of instruction fairly well adapted to 
the preparation of students for examinations, although more attention 
might well be devoted to public administration. The second group 
of positions, the committee finds, is so small in number that the time has 
not yet come to establish a special School of Public Administration, 
particularly in view of the number of “cramming” institutions which 
prepare applicants directly for the examinations “on short order.” 
The committee is emphatic in drawing attention to the need for a con- 
sideration of the relation of all educational institutions, secondary and 
higher, to this branch of the public service. 
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The committee, however, comes to the conclusion that at the present 
time the demand for trained administrators in what may be called 
unofficial public service is so considerable as to deserve the attention 
of the University. The committee remarks that no small part of the 
improvement in civil administration in the United States originates in 
Civic societies, organized and sustained by private citizens, and that 
such organizations require directors, secretaries, and expert workers 
well informed on questions of public policy. In many instances service 
in such societies is a stepping stone to official public service; and at the 
same time the possibility of finding similar positions in the non-official 
field makes official public service all the more attractive, because it 
enables those who may be ousted by the turn of political fortune to 
find kindred work with civic associations. 

On the whole, the committee believes that the outlook for what is 
beginning to be called the new profession of public service is quite 
hopeful. The civil-service commissions are now including experience 
and training as essential parts of examination papers, although they 
do not generally recognize college and university degrees as such. 
The call for technical and professional experts on the part of the gov- 
ernment is so large that technical and professional schools may very 
well consider whether they are not under obligations to add courses in 
public administration and management to their present curricula. The 
demand for persons trained in public administration and policy is now 
large enough to justify the establishment of special courses, if not a 
special school, at the University. 

For the present, however, the committee recommends: (1) the or- 
ganization of a standing committee on public service to continue the 
study of the subject, advise students seeking careers in that field, and 
co-operate with the various faculties in co-ordinating courses already 
given and in establishing new courses; (2) the closer co-operation of 
the various divisions of the University with the Extension Division 
in the arrangement of courses designed for New York City officials 
who are preparing for promotion examinations; (3) co-operation with 
the Training School for Public Service in New York City with a view 
to securing opportunities for practical contact and observation work 
for Columbia students; (4) the organization of a comprehensive course 
on city planning; (5) the consideration of the organization of definite 
courses in public service in connection with the formation of the pro- 
posed business course in Columbia College. 

CAD B: 
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‘Although the State University of Washington and the recently or- 
ganized Connecticut College for Women are institutions lying normally 
more than three thousand miles apart, they came together at Columbia 
in their search for presidents. As a result, Pro- 
fessor Henry Suzzallo, of the Faculties of Educa- 
tion and Political Science is to be the new president of the former, and 
Professor Frederick H. Sykes, also of Teachers College, is to start the 
new College at New London upon its way. 

The academic administrator sometimes hears the kind intimation 
that he is administering because that is the only academic thing he can 
be trusted to do. These two new presidents are singularly free from 
the possibility of such an accusation. Professor Suzzallo, who is a 
doctor of philosophy of the Class of 1905, has made excursions of 
great importance into the marches that lie between the more thoroughly 
organized kingdoms of education and sociology ; and Professor Sykes, 
who is a doctor of the Johns Hopkins University, is an English scholar 
of distinction. On the other hand, both men cut their administrative 
eye teeth long ago, Suzzallo as deputy superintendent of schools in San 
Francisco and on two occasions as acting dean of Teachers College, 
and Sykes as director of extension teaching and of the schools of in- 
dustrial and household arts. 

The QuarTERLy takes great pleasure in wishing them the success 
in their new work that is becoming almost traditional for the men who 
have in recent years left our faculties for the presidencies of other 
institutions. When one recalls Woodward, Nichols, Maclaurin, Far- 
rand and Goodnow, with Suzzallo and Sykes, there is certainly some 
foundation for President Butler’s boast that Columbia has succeeded 
Virginia as the mother of presidents. 


Two More Presidents 


Bebo: 


It seemed at first a strange conglomoration, the surroundings in 
which those found themselves who attended as guests the performance 
of Euripides’ Trojan Women on May 29, at the dedication of the 
The Stadium and the Lewisohn Stadium of the College of the City of 

Greek Plays New York. The Gothic buildings of the College; 
some unfortunately visible apartment houses of the all too familiar 
New York type; the noble sweep of the Stadium itself with its outlook 
far over the great city to the eastward; the thousands of spectators in 
the every day clothes of 1915 A’ D.; a large group wearing the cap and 
gown and the gay hoods of academic dress; the towering structure, 
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severely simple and bald, erected as background for the play, and the 
circle for the chorus, covered with canvas marked out into curious 
patterns of interrupted circles; a leaden, sullen sky over all, and a 
searching east wind that made warm clothes very welcome; all this 
incongruity seemed an odd setting indeed for a performance of an 
ancient Greek tragedy. Perhaps this very inappropriateness of sur- 
rounding proved, as no carefully thought out homogeneous milieu 
could have done, the tremendously appealing power, the genuine and 
lasting greatness, of Euripides’ play. Through all the disturbing ele- 
ments the noble lines cut their way straight to the hearts of the specta- 
tors, and there can have been few present who were not profoundly 
moved. Most significant was the unwillingness of the audience to leave 
their places till the actors, in response to oft-repeated calls, again came 
out. As a woman who was there said to the writer of these lines 
afterwards, you simply could not go away without seeing for yourself 
that the young Astyanax had not really been thrown from the battle- 
ments. 

Much has been written in the last few weeks of the performance 
itself, and this is not the place to indulge in dramatic criticism. In 
particular, the costuming—more that of the [phigenia than that of the 
Trojan Women—and the vigorous action of the players has come in 
for a good deal of hostile comment. Both were very un-Greek, so we 
are told, and hence to be condemned out of hand. It must be con- 
fessed that the costumes in the Iphigenia—certainly those of the 
Taurian king and his satellites—had crossed the line of grotesqueness, 
and the dresses of the chorus in both plays were downright ugly. But 
if some one could only tell us, on a basis of real evidence, just how 
Euripides costumed these plays! The plain truth is that we do not 
know. And we are ignorant, pathetically ignorant, of the sound of 
the music and the character of the dance performed by his choruses. 
Whatever Mr. Barker and his assistants may have done to make 
Euripides turn in his grave, they have made his plays live again in 
action, and given a new proof that Aristotle not lightly nor inadvisedly 
called him the most tragic of the poets. 

It would be superfluous, again, to repeat the praise so abundantly 
given the principals in the cast for their intelligent and forceful imper- 
sonations. But on one point in particular far too little seems to the 
writer to have been said. One of the greatest glories of the Greek 
drama must have been the wonderful declamation of the lines. We 
know from minute study of the texts that the tragic authors took 
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endless pains in metrical composition, and from many references that 
Athenian audiences were exceedingly exacting in the matter of pro- 
nunciation and delivery. In Gilbert Murray’s very beautiful English 
verse the members of Mr. Barker’s company had fitting material upon 
which to practice their most skilful declamation, and in general the 
result was admirable. Of Miss Mathison nothing else was to be ex- 
pected, and no one who takes delight in rhythmic beauty and who heard 
her Andromache on that day can ever wholly lose from his ears the 
marvelous cadences, stately yet thrilled with feeling, of that glorious 
voice. 

No matter how often we drive out those persistent ancients, they 
have a tactless way of coming back, with a singular disregard of the 
aidds they were at such pains to define and preach, to remind us that 
they laid the foundations on which we are still building. As the Greeks 
developed in their stadia a type of structure singularly well adapted to 
the display and observation of physical prowess, so in their drama, not 
less their exclusive invention, they devised an unequalled means of 
exhibition and contemplation of the human soul in action. There was 
thus a peculiar fitness in the performance of a Greek tragedy, in par- 
ticular one whose subject and its treatment bear with overpowering 
force upon the condition of Europe today, at the formal dedication of 
the Lewisohn Stadium, noble gift to the City from one of that City’s 
noblest sons. Not only the College of the City of New York, but all 
of us citizens of this vast community, have part in the gift and the 
gratitude that it evokes. 

BDeP, 


The recent appointment of Professor Edward VanDyke Robinson 
to a new chair of economics is indicative of a departure not only 
at Columbia but in the general field of economics throughout the 

The New Chair of country. The situation at most of our large insti- 
Economics in Colum- tutions, where strictly university or postgraduate 
bia College work has been superimposed on that of the historic 
college, has been somewhat unsatisfactory, not only in economics but in 
other branches. As the university or postgraduate courses gradually 
developed, the older, and even not a few of the more ambitious 
of the younger, professors concentrated more and more upon post- 
graduate work and slowly relegated the college instruction to their still 
younger colleagues. The result was in several respects unfortunate. 
The college student was for the most part entrusted to the care of a 
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continually changing body of young instructors and in not a few cases 
where the older professor continued to divide his work in varied pro- 
portions between undergraduate and postgraduate instruction, he was 
a conspicuous failure in either the one or the other. For it is only the 
very exceptional man who can be at the same time a great research 
scholar and a good teacher. The most unfortunate part of the situa- 
tion was the more or less vague feeling that the college instructor was 
in some way inferior to the postgraduate professor,—a feeling that 
naturally stimulated the tendency on the part of college instructors to 
devote more and more of their energy to postgraduate work, to the 
manifest detriment of instruction in the college. 

Although impressed by these considerations, the Department of 
Economics at Columbia was slow to make local application of them 
because of the undoubted success of the undergraduate courses under 
the special guidance of Professor Agger. It was, in fact, not because 
the present plan of instruction was unsatisfactory, but because the rapid 
growth of students taking courses in economics made some enlarge- 
ment of the force desirable, that the creation of a special chair in 
economics equal in dignity to the other chairs in the department, whose 
incumbent should be charged primarily with instruction in the College, 
was recommended to the University authorities. 

For this new chair of economics created last June the most obvious 
candidate was without doubt Professor Edward VanDyke Robin- 
son of the University of Minnesota. In making this selection the 
authorities were not unmindful of the fact that, in economics at least, 
a man cannot be a thoroughly successful teacher unless he keeps in 
touch with the advance of the science and himself participates in the 
constructive work. Professor Robinson is an excellent exemplification 
of this truth. After a long experience as a high-school teacher, he 
entered on a college and university career. At Minnesota, while one 
of the most successful teachers in the university, he yet devoted not a 
little time to literary and scientific work and to public activities. The 
attention of a wider circle was first called to him some fifteen years ago 
by the publication in the Political Science Quarterly of a striking article 
on “ War and Economics.” In the ensuing years he devoted consider- 
able attention to Commercial Geography and wrote what is probably 
the best book on the subject published in the United States. More re- 
cently, he has made valuable contributions to the study of fiscal and 
budgetary conditions in Minnesota and of the general agricultural situ- 
ation in the Northwest. Professor Robinson has also taken a useful 
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part in municipal activities, and has served on important committees 
of the Chamber of Commerce and of other quasi-public organizations 
in Minneapolis. 

At Columbia Professor Robinson, while devoting his time primarily 
to the college, will also give one course to advanced students under the 
Faculty of Political Science. His immediate colleagues all look for- 
ward with confidence to the important position which he will soon come 
to occupy, not only in the faculties on which he may happen to sit, 
but in the university as a whole, as well as in the public life of the 
city, state and nation. The real significance, however, of the new 
appointment is that college teaching is hereafter to be put on the same 
level of importance and distinction as that of instruction in any other 
part of the university. 


Bak. Ass, 


Among the students of the Summer Session of 1915 was Miss 
Susan D. Huntington, who some years ago received the degree of 
Master of Arts at Columbia, and who after serving a while as Dean of 

The International of Women in the University of Puerto Rico, ac- 

Institute of Madrid cepted the position of Directora of the International 
Institute at Madrid, which she still holds. Her work in the Institute, 
which is the leading college for women in Spain, has met with such 
approval that the Institute has become the official residence for women 
at the Summer Session of the University of Madrid; and His Majesty 
King Alfonso recently conferred upon Miss Huntington the Royal 
Order of Astorga. 

J. D. F.-G. 


To the Hon. Thomas Ewing, ’85, Commissioner of Patents, we 
owe the privilege of reproducing the rare print illustrating Professor 
Moore’s article. Though due care suggested engraving from a photo- 

Henry Clay and graphic negative rather than from the print itself, 

Pan-Americanism the plate has lost none of that characteristic vivacity 
of expression which marked Clay’s face with his extraordinary initia- 
tive and originality. The print itself, without the marks and legend, 
measures 10} by 135% inches or, to the border rulings, 107% by 13% 
inches. The marks are as follows: (left) painted by Charles King; 
(center) Washington City; published by Benjamin O. Tyler, 1822; 
(right) engraved by Peter Meverick, New York. 

The scroll held by Clay reads as follows: 
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“In Congress, United States of North America, February roth, 
1821, Mr. Clay submitted the following resolution, which was adopted. 

RESOLVED, That the House of Representatives participate with 
the people of the United States in the deep interest which they feel for 
the success of the Spanish provinces of South America which are 
struggling to establish their liberty and INDEPENDENCE: and that 
they will give their constitutional support to the President of the United 
States whenever he may deem it expedient to recognize the sovereignty 
and Independence of any of the said Provinces.” 

The legend beneath the print is in Spanish, translating the scroll, 
but adding the vote: 

Congreso de los Estados Unidos de América, Febrero 10, de 1821. 

Mr. Clay presento la resolucion suguiente, que fué admitida, por 
haber tenido a su favor 87 votos, contra 68. 

Resuélvese: que la camara de los Representantes participa en el 
vivo interes que el pueblo de los Estados Unidos siente por el suceso 
de las provincias Espafiolas de la América del sur que estan conten- 
diendo para establecer su Libertad é Independencia: y que con arreglo 
a la Constitucion sostendran al Presidente de los Estados Unidos 
siempré que tenga por conveniente reconocer la soberania é Indepen- 
dencia de cualquiera de las dichas provincias. 

Below this appears: 

HENKY CLAY 
Late Speaker of the United States | Ex-Orador de la Camara de los 
House of Representatives; the | Representantes de los Estados 
Advocate of South American In- | Unidos de America; Defensor de 
dependence. la Independencia Americana. 

The significance of Professor Moore’s article is thus not merely il- 
lustrated ; it is symbolized. The interest of Columbia extends beyond 
our personal unofficial connection with the Pan-American Division of 
the Association for International Conciliation; it is the interest of the 
whole United States. 

G.cS. |B: 


UNIVERSITY LEGISLATION 


THE TRUSTEES 


MAY MEETING 


General Administration.— On the 
recommendation of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, the Barnard Medal 
for Meritorious Service to Science 
was awarded to William Henry 
Bragg, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor 
of Physics in the University of Leeds, 
and his son, W. L.. Bragg, now a 
student at the University of Cam- 
bridge, for their researches in molec- 
ular physics. 

The President reported informally 
that, according to advices received 
from the Kultusmimsterium, the 
Roosevelt Professor-designate will not 
be expected to enter upon his duties 
at the University of Berlin in the 
autumn of next year. 

The thanks of the 
tendered: 

To the anonymous donor of the 
sum of $50,000 toward the Medical 
School Removal and Rebuilding Fund. 

To Paul M. Warburg for his gift of 
$125, to be applied to the maintenance 
of the Columbia Table at the Naples 
Zoological Station. 

To Isaac N. Seligman, of the Class 
of 1876, for his gift of $125, to be ap- 
plied to the maintenance of the Colum- 
bia Table at the Naples Zoological 
Station. 

To the students of the Political 
Science Reading Room for their gift 
of $16, to be used for the purchase of 
a clock for the reading room. 

The Butler Medal, in gold, was 
awarded to the Hon. Bertrand Rus- 
sell, M.A., F.R.S., Lecturer and late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; 
and in silver, to Ellwood Patterson 
Cubberley, PhD. Columbia, 1905, Pro- 
fessor of Education in Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr. University, Cal. 

The following officers of the Uni- 
versity were appointed to serve as the 
Board of Managers of the George 
Crocker Special Research Fund until 


Trustees were 


June 30, 1918, or during the pleasure 
of the Trustees:—Dr. T. Matlack 
Cheesman, Dr. Walter Mendelson, 
President Butler, Dean Samuel W. 
Lambert, Professor Warfield T. Long- 
cope, Professor William G. MacCal- 
lum, Director Francis Carter Wood. 

The following award of the William 
Bayard Cutting Travelling Fellow- 
ships for the year beginning July 1, 
1915, was made: Columbia College: 
Harold King Chadwick, Philosophy; 
Graduate Faculties: Clifford Harrison 
Farr, M.S., Botany, Julius L. Goebel, 
Jr, A.M., Diplomacy, Edwin  T. 
Hodge, A.M., Geology, John Roeser 
Knipfing, A.B., Mediaevel History, 
Louis Otto Kunkel, A.M., Botany, 
Wallace Mitchell McClure, LL.B., 
Economics, Rowland Robbins McEI- 
vare, A.M., Political Science, John 
Howard Northrop, A.M., Biological 
Chemistry, William Morrison Patter- 
son, A.B., English. 

The Clerk of the Trustees, the Pro- 
vost of the University, the Secretary 
of the University, and the Secretary 
of the Alumni Federation were ap- 
pointed a special committee to edit the 
sixteenth edition of the catalogue of 
officers and graduates of Columbia 
University. 

The Trustees accepted the offer of 
Mrs. Mary Philipse Satterlee and Miss 
Catherine Wadsworth Philipse to 
deposit with the University the Gouv- 
eneur Philipse collection of manu- 
scripts, consisting of Indian deeds, 
military commissions, wills, letters and 
other papers of the colonial period. 

Financial Administration. — The 
Budget for 1915-16, as adopted March 
I, 1915, was amended by certain rear- 
rangements in the Departments of Ana- 
tomy, Civil Engineering, Geology, Phil- 
osophy, Physical Education, Physiology, 
Practice of Medicine, Surgery and 
Zoology and in Educational Admin- 
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istration, the School of Architecture, 
the Library, the Crocker Fund and the 
Harkness Fund. 

The Budget for 1914-15, as adopted 
March 2, 1914, was amended by certain 
rearrangements in Extension Teach- 
ing. 

Educational Administration.—Re- 
signations were received as follows: 
Henry S. Munroe, Sc.D., as Professor 
of Mining, M. Allen Starr, M.D., as 
Professor of Neurology. 

Assignments were made as follows: 
—Faculty of Columbia College: J. En- 
rique Zanetti (Chemistry), Professors 
Bigongiari (Romance Languages), 
Calkins (Zoology), Cohn (Romance 
Languages), Curtis (Botany), Egbert 
(Latin), Elliott (Physical Education), 
Fite (Mathematics), Grove (Mathe- 
matics), Hervey (German), Jacoby 
(Astronomy), Kemp (Geology), Loi- 
seaux (Romance Languages), Lord 
(Philosophy), McCastline (University 
Medical Officer), Neish (Chemistry), 


Odell (English), Perry (Greek), 
Schulze (German), and Thomas (Ger- 
man). 


Promotions were made as follows: 
Eugene H. Pool, M.D., Associate in 
Surgery, to be Professor of Clinical 
Surgery; J. Gardner Hopkins, M.D., 
Associate in Bacteriology, to be As- 
sistant Professor of Bacteriology; 
Louis Casamajor, M.D., Instructor in 
Neurology, to be Assistant Professor 
of Neurology; Frederick Tilney, M.D., 
Associate Professor of Neurology, to 
be Professor of Neurology. 

Changes of title were made as fol- 
lows:—John Dyneley Prince, Ph.D., 
Professor of Semitic Languages, to be 
Professor of Slavonic Languages. 

Appointments were madeas follows: 
Until further action by the Trustees, 
the Provost of the University to be 
Acting Director of the School of Ar- 
chitecture. 

Mlle. Madeleine H. Doby, of Welles- 
ley College, to be Secretary of the 
Maison Francaise from July 1, 1915, 
vice Mlle. Magdeleine Carret resigned. 

The following officers of the Uni- 
versity reappointed as members of the 
Administrative Board of the School of 
Journalism, to serve until June 30, 
1918: The President of the University, 
The Dean of Columbia College, The 
Director of the School of Journalism, 
The Associate Director of the School 
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of Journalism, Professors William P. 
Trent, Henry R. Seager, James T. 
Shotwell, Ashley H. Thorndike, Charles 
A. Beard. 

Upon the nomination of the Faculty 
of Barnard College:—Miss Minor 
Latham, Instructor in English, Miss 
Helen R. Hull, Assistant in English, 
Walter J. Graham, Assistant in Eng- 
lish, Miss Harriett Bradley, A.M., Lec- 
turer in Economics. 

Upon the nomination of the Medical 
Faculty :— 

Anatomy: Frederick Tilney, Alfred 
J. Brown, Oliver S. Strong, James C 
Sharp, John C. Vaughan, Fordyce B. 
St. John, Francis W. Heagey, John D. 
Kernan, Jr., Constantine J. MacGuire, 
Jr., Otto C. Pickhardt, James L. Cobb, 
Roderick V. Grace. 

Bacteriology: James G. Dwyer, Reu- 
ben Ottenberg, Calvin B. Coulter. 

Biological Chemistry: Edgar G. Mil- 
ler, Jr., Benjamin Horowitz, Frederic 
G. Goodridge, William Weinberger, 
Victor E. Levine, William A. Perl- 
Zweig. 

Clinical Instruction: Richard Froth- 
ingham, Arthur P. Coll, John Leshure, 
Gerhard H. Cocks, George M. Mac- 
Kee, Fred Wise, T. L. Saunders, 
Alfred Michaelis, Matthew L. Carr, 
Hugh B. Blackwell, Charles H. Jaeger, 
Byron C. Darling, Oscar H. Rogers. 

Diseases of Children: Linnaeus E. 
La Fetra, Henry W. Berg, Royal S. 
Havsies, bem imbartlett a Cuarlesm rds 
Smith, Howard H. Mason, Nathaniel 
R. Norton, Herbert B. Wilcox, Oscar 
M. Schloss, Lewis M. Silver, B. Wal- 
lace Hamilton, Mark S. Reuben, Wm. 
J. Mersereau, Stafford McLean, Jesse 
F. Sammis, Gaylord W. Graves. 

Gynecology: Wilbur Ward, George 
H. Ryder, Charles I. Proben, Percy H. 
Williams, Ralph W. Lobenstine. 

Hygiene and Preventive Medicine: 
Walter Bensel. 

Neurology: E. L. Hunt. 

Obstetrics: Warren Hildreth, Ed- 
ward M. Colie, Jr. 

Pathology: Ernest G. Stillman, Rob- 
ert A. Lambert, M. J. Sittenfield, 
Benjamin T. Terry, Geo. M. Macken- 
zie, Henry A. Riley, Cyrus W. Field, 
Benjamin R. Allison, Raymond W. 
Lewis, Hubert S. Howe, Victor B. 
Seidler. 

Pharmacology: Anthony C. Free- 
man, George M. Goodwin. 
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Physiology: Horatio B. Williams, 
Joseph S. Wheelwright, Ernest L. 


Scott, Frank W. Bishop, Arthur H. 
Terry, Donald Gordon, Harold E. B. 
Pardee. 

Practice of Medicine: Haven Emer- 
son, Henry CC. Thacher, Francis 
R. Fraser, George Draper, D. 

D. Jessup, H. Rawle Geyelin, Keh- 
neth R. McAlpin, Gaston A. Carlucci, 
Walter A. Bastedo, Henry E. Hale, Jr., 
Max Schulman, F. Morris Class, 
Victor Haberman, A. Lefferts Hutton, 
William B. Boyd, Leander H. Shearer, 
Frank Erdwurm, Robert G. Snyder, 
Otto M. Schwerdtfeger, Otto Hensel, 
Edward Cussler, Herbert S. Carter, 
Francis R. Fraser, Albert R. Lamb, 
Arthur B. Neergaard, George Draper, 
Russell L. Cecil, Albert E. Sumner, 
George M. Swift, Henry C. Thacher, 
Wm. W. Herrick, George Draper, Hu- 
bert S. Howe, Charles W. Knapp, 
Henry James, Laurence F. Rainsford, 
Herbert J. Weiner. 

Surgery: Karl A. Connell, Nathan 
W. Green, John A. McCreery, E. G. 
Ramsdell, John E. McWhorter, Sid- 
ney R. Burnap, Arthur P. Stout, 
Kirby Dwight, Joseph FE. Fuld, Con- 
stantine J. MacGuire, Jr, F. T. Van 
Beuren, William C. Woolsey, Frederic 
W. Bancroft, John A. Victor, James 
A. Corscaden, A. S. Vosburgh, Ran- 
som S. Hooker, Howard D. Collins, 
Hermann Fischer, DeWitt Stetten, Leo 
Buerger, Forbes Hawkes, C. A. Mc- 
Williams, Hugh Auchincloss, Allen C. 
Whipple, Fordyce B. St. John, Alfred 
Stillman, James I. Russell, John A. 
McCreery, William C. White, Arthur 
B. Eisenbrey, Richard Derby, Henry G. 
Bugbee, John C. Vaughan, Frank C. 
Yeomans, Karl J. Loewi, Gouverneur 
M. Phelps, James R. Whiting, Rolfe 
Kingsley, Joseph F. McCarthy, Clar- 
ence G. Bandler. 

Upon the nomination of the Facul- 


ties of Columbia College, Applied 
Science, Political Science, and Pure 
Science :-— 

Agriculture: Orlando C. Bowes. 


Botany: Bernard O. Dodge, Cecil 
Yampolsky, Ralph R. Stewart, Edgar 
Altenburg, Roy C. Faulwetter. 

Chemistry; Frederick Barry, James 
Kendall, E. H. Leslie, Paul C. Haeseler, 
A. J. Scarlett, Harold Partenheimer, 
Kenneth P. Monroe, Vernon Hahn, J. 
C. Andrews, Harry L. Fisher, Harold 
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A. Fales, Robert P. Calvert, Arthur 
W. Thomas, John C. Baker, Seabury 
C. Mastick, Arthur M. Buswell. 

Civil Engineering : James S. Mac- 
gregor, Henry B. Drowne, Robert H. 
Brown, Frederick Miller, Herbert L. 
Whittemore, Gustave R. Tuska. 

Classical Philology: Roscoe Guern- 
sey, Frank M. Debatin. 

Economics; Robert L. Hale. 

Electrical Engineering: Frederick W. 
Hehre, Frank L. Mason. 

English: Henry W. L. Dana, James 
I. Osborne, George V. Kendall, Rupert 
Taylor, Dean S. Fansler. 

Germanic Languages: Jesse M. Gray, 
Traugott Boehme. 

History; Dixon R. Fox, Edward F. 
Humphrey, Parker L. Moon. 

Mathematics: Harry W. Reddick, 
Charles A. Fischer, George W. Mul- 
lins, J. Malcolm Bird, Frank J. Mc- 
Mackin. 

Mechanical Engineering: Arthur L. 
Herrick, Harold F. Allen. 


Mineralogy: Harry F. Gardner, 
Cyril W. Greenland. 
Philosophy: William F. Cooley, M. 


Peer McClure, John J. Coss, Ro- 
Perea . Owen, George W. Peckham, 


Pahoa A. T. Poffenberger, Jr., 
Melvin A. Martin. 

Physical Educatton: T. Bruce Kirk- 
patrick, Gerald Weeman. 

Physics; Leighton B. Morse, Her- 
mon W. Farwell, Morris F. Wein- 
rich, W. L. Severinghaus, William W. 
Stifler, William S. Day, Julian Blanch- 
ard, Frederick S. Goucher. 

Public Law and Jurisprudence: Ar- 
thur W. MacMahon, Leon Fraser. 

Romance Languages: Edward J. 
Fortier, Louis Imbert. 

Social Science: Herbert N. Shenton, 
E. Stagg Whitin, Lilian Brandt, Frank 
A. Ross. 

Zoology: William K. Gregory, 
Charles Packard, H. H. Plough, Her- 
mann J. Muller, ‘Donnell B. Young. 

‘Upon the nomination of the Admin- 
istrative Board of the School of Archi- 
tecture: — Maurice Prévot, Arthur 
Ware, Richard F. Bach. 

Upon the nomination of the Admin- 
istrative Board of the School of Jour- 
nalism:—Journalism: Robert E. Mac- 
Alarney, R. C. E. Brown, A. W. Att- 
wood, Edwin E. Slosson; English, Ger- 
hard R. Lomer; Romance Languages, 
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Pierre de Bacourt; Economics, Robert 
M. Haig. 

Upon the recommendation of the 
Board of Managers of the George 
Crocker Special Research Fund :— 
Frederick D. Bullock, eeaae Levin, 
Fréderick Prime, Jr. L. . Famu- 
lener, George L. Rohdenburg, Holland 
N. Stevenson, Ee Ga Gary, WeilaaG, 
Knox. 

Upon the nomination of the Admin- 
istrative Board of the Summer Ses- 
sion:—Bernard O. Dodge, Harold 
Jacoby, W. F. Kraus, C. H. Mour- 
hees, William Bowie, B. H. Belknap, 
H. J. Buncke, F. E. Edebohls, J. K. 
Mineo ak. MacCarthy, ees: Peck, F, 
K. Morris. 

Upon the recommendation of the 
Administrative Board of Extension 
Teaching :—Agriculture: Orlando Cur- 
tin Bowes, Ferdinand John Buregdorff, 
Dyer B. Lake, O. S. Morgan, James F. 
Walker. 

Architecture: George Marcus Allen, 
Richard Franz Bach, Alfred D. F. 
Hamlin, Talbot Faulkner Hamlin, 
Charles Alonzo Harriman, DeWitt 
Clinton Pond, Robert E. Sherlock, 
Frank Dempster Sherman, Harold V. 
Walsh, Arthur Ware, Paul Schulz. 

Bookkeeping: C. Carl Hughes. 

Botany; Edgar R. Altenburg, Ber- 
nard Ogilvie Dodge, Robert A. Har- 


per. 

Chemistry: John Clark Baker, Ar- 
thur M. Buswell, Robert Peyton Cal- 
vert, Harry Linn Fisher, Paul C. 
Haeseler, R. L. Kramer, Eugene H. 
Leslie, Arthur C. Neish, George P. 
Russell, A. P. Tanberg. 


Commerce: Frank Pierce  Baltz, 
David E. Boyce, Thomas William 
Byrnes, Roy B. Kester, S. Bernard 


Koopman, Robert H. Montgomery, J. 
Lee Nicholson, Newman D. Waffle, 
Eugene E. Agger, Richard D. Currier, 
Daniel B. Duncan, Ralph W. Gifford, 
Robert Murray Haig, Harry Levi Hol- 
lingworth, Guy Richard Hubbart, Gro- 
ver G. Huebner, Solomon S. Huebner, 
Frederick Lownhaupt, Charles T. Mc- 
Farlane, Leland Rex Robinson, Wil- 
liam H. S. Stevens, I. Maurice Worm- 
ser, G. P. C. Watkins, George Henry 
Van Tuyl. 

Education: A. Minnie Herts-Heni- 
ger. 

Drawing: Jesse E. Beans. 

Engineering: James Kip Finch, Har- 
old Perrine, Frederick William Hehre, 
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Arthur Horace Blanchard, Robert 
Huse Brown, Thomas H. Harrington, 
Charles Howard Burnside, Randolph 
Foster Clark, Frank Charles Schroe- 


er. 

English: Dorothy Brewster, Harry 
M. Ayres, Donald L. Clark, Jefferson 
B. Fletcher, Charles Robert Gaston, 
William Haller, Ernest M. Halliday, 
Clayton Hamilton, Brian Hooker, Har- 
vey Hatcher Hughes, Frank Allen Pat- 
terson, Samuel White Patterson, 
Charles Chester Pearce, Harrison Ross 
Steeves, Algernon Tassin, Rupert Tay- 
lor, Ashley H. Thorndike, William P. 
Trent, Samuel Marion Tucker, Carl 
Van Doren, Blanche Colton Williams, 
Samuel Lee Wolff. 

Fine Arts: George Kriehn. 

Geography: Laura Hatch. 

Geology: Chester Albert Reeds. 

German: Matthew Gruenberg Bach, 
Gottlieb A. Betz, Wilhelm Alfred 
Braun, John Bates Eyster, Jesse M. 
Gray, Edward Franklin Hauch, Wil- 
liam Addison Hervey, Frederick Wil- 
liam Justus Heuser, Allen Wilson Por- 
terfield, Gerard Alston Reichling, 
Henry H. L. Schulze, Calvin Thomas, 
Oscar Helmuth Werner, Lewin Edgar 
Winfrey. 

History: Dixon Ryan Fox, J. Mont- 
gomery Gambrill, Richard J. H. Gott- 
heil, Carlton Hayes, Roscoe R. Hill, 
Edward Frank Humphrey, Benjamin 
Burks Kendrick, Parker T. Moon, 
David Saville Muzzey John Dyneley 
Prince, Robert Livingston Schuyler, 
James Thomson Shotwell, William R. 
Shepherd. 

Hygiene: George L. Meylan. 

International Law: MWHenry Fraser 
Munro, Ellery C. Stowell. 

Latin: Roscoe Guernsey, Katharine 
C. Reiley, Theodora Ethel Wye. 

Library Economy: Frederick C. 
Hicks, Helen Rex Keller, S. Eugenia 
Wallace, Eva F. Howie Wright. 

Mathematics: Donald Ray Belcher, 
Walter E. Curt, Frank J. McMackin, 
David H. Moskowitz, Frederick S. 
Nowlan, Joseph John Tanzola, Henry 
Guy Woodward. 

Mechanics: Herbert L. Whittemore. 

Music: William Jacob Kraft, Edward 
B. Manning, Frank Edwin Ward. 

Optometry: Andrew J. Cross, James 
Powell Cocke Southall, Louis R. Welz- 
miller, Frederic A. Woll. 

Philosophy: William Forbes Cooley, 
John Jacob Coss, Matthew Thompson 
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McClure, William Pepperell Montague. 
Physical Education; Edward S. El- 


liott, Edward T. Kennedy, Gerald 
Weeman. 
Physics: Hermon Waldo Farwell, 


Roger B. Saylor, Morris Francis Wein- 
rich. 

Politics: Howard L. McBain, Ed- 
ward McChesney Sait. 

Psychology: Louis Edward Bisch, 
Harry Levi Hollingworth, Albert T. 
Poffenberger, Jr., Robert Sessions 
Woodworth. 

Religion and Religious Education: 
Christabel Coe Merrett. 

Romance Languages; Luther Herbert 
Alexander, Pierre de Bacourt, Dino 
Bigongiari, Mathurin M. Dondo, Ed- 
ward Joseph Fortier, John Lawrence 
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Gerig, Philip Meserve Hayden, Louis 
Imbert, A. Arthur Livingston, Louis 
Auguste Loiseaux, Henri Francois 
Muller, Henry César Olinger, Harvey 
Julian Swann. 

Secretarial Correspondence: Sarah F. 
Barrow. 

Semitic Languages: Elias Margolis. 

Sociology: Louis Levine, Frank 
Alexander Ross, Herbert N. Shenton. 

Stenography and Typewriting ; Fred- 
erick Reginald Beygrau, John Robert 
Gregg, William E. Harned, Horace G. 
Healey, Henry Logan. 

Typography: Edward A. Bryant. 
Zoology: James Howard McGregor, 
Charles Packard, Donnell Brooks 
Young. 


JUNE MEETING 


The thanks of the Trustees were 
tendered: 

To the France-America Committee 
for its gift of $4,000 in payment of its 
contribution toward the maintenance of 
the Maison Francaise for the years 
ending June 30, I915 and June 30, 1916, 
respectively. 

To the Class: of 1879, School of 
Mines, for their gift, made in com- 
memoration of the thirty-fifth anni- 
versary of their graduation, of $2,900 
for the establishment of a fund for the 
aid of students in the Schools of 
Mines, Engineering and Chemistry. 

To the American Road Machinery 
Company for their gift of $2,000 to be 
credited to the Highway Engineering 
Fund. 

To Jacob H. Schiff for his gift of 
$1,000, to be applied toward salaries 
in the Department of Social Science. 

To the Class of 1885, School of 
Mines, for their additional gift of 
eae to complete the endowment of 

10,000 for the maintenance of the 
Class of 1885, School of Mines, Schol- 
arship in the Schools of Applied 
Science. 

To the Class of 1904, College and 
Science, for their gift of $1,000 for the 
establishment of a fund for the use of 
needy students, to be known as the 
“ 904 Students Loan Fund.” 

To the Class of 1889, School of 
Mines, for their gift of $500 to consti- 
tute the Class of 1889 Medal Fund. 

To Homer E. Sargent for his gift of 
$300 to be applied toward the research 


work of the Department of Anthropol- 
ogy. 

To Messrs. Annin & Company for 
the official flag of the City of New 
York (12 ft. x 20 ft.) which has re- 
cently been adopted by the City authori- 
ties. 

The subjects of Chemical Engineer- 
ing and Electro-Chemistry were sep- 
arated from the existing Department 
of Chemistry and constituted a Depart- 
ment of Chemical Engineering. 

The President was given authority 
to appoint a Committee of Visitors to 
the School of Architecture for the year 
1915-16, said Committee to consist of 
nine members,—three to be appointed 
on the nomination of the Alumni As- 
sociation of the School of Architec- 
ture, three on the nomination of the 
New York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects, and three on 
the nomination of the Society of 
Beaux Arts Architects, with a view to 
promoting the effectiveness of the 
School and to establishing closer rela- 
tions between the School and the prac- 
tising architects of New York and 
vicinity. 

Resolved (if the Trustees of Teach- 
ers College concur) that the agree- 
ment heretofore entered into by the 
University and Teachers College on 
the 6th day of April, 1900, be ter- 
minated on the 30th day of June, 1915, 
so far as the same mutually relates to 
the: University and Teachers College; 
an 
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Resolved (if the Trustees of Teach- 
ers College concur) that the proposed 
agreement between the University and 
Teachers College herewith submitted, 
be approved and that the Clerk be 
authorized to execute the same on be- 
half of this corporation. 

Financial Administration. — The 
Budget, as adopted March 2, 1914, was 
amended by certain rearrangements in 
regard to printing and diplomas. 

The Budget, as adopted March 1, 
IQI5, was amended by certain rear- 
rangements in regard to the Library, 
the School of Architecture, and the 
Departments of Anthropology, English, 
Extension Teaching, Neurology and 
Practice of Medicine. 

Educational Administration. — 
Leaves of absence were granted to 
Henri F. Muller, Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages, from 
July 1, 1915 to February 1, 1916; Mrs. 
Mary Swartz Rose, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of Household Arts in Teach- 
ers College, from July 1, 1915 to Feb- 
ruary I, 1916. 

Professor Herbert Maule Richards, 
Sc.D., Professor of Botany, was elected 
to the University Council to succeed 
Professor Henry E. Crampton. 

Appointments were made as follows: 
— William Z. Ripley Professor of Po- 
litical Economy in Harvard University, 
to be Lecturer in Economics for the 
second half of the academic year; 
Solomon Bulkley Griffin, A.M., L.H.D., 
of the Springfield (Mass.) Republican, 
to be member of the Advisory Board 
of the School of Journalism for the 
term of four years from July I, 1915; 
Edward Van Dyke Robinson, Ph.D., 
Professor of Economics in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, to be Professor 
of Economics; Herbert W. Schneider, 
of the Class of 1915, to be William 
Mitchell Fellow for the academic year 
1915-16; William A. Boring, to be As- 
sociate in Architecture from July 1, 
1915, and assigned to a seat on the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the School of 
Architecture. 

The following appointments were 
made upon the nomination of Barnard 
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College :— Sarah Parker White, M.D., 
A.M., Assistant in Philosophy; Clara C. 
Ware, A.B., Assistant in Zodlogy. 

The following appointments were 
made upon the nomination of the 
Medical Faculty:—Diseases of Chil- 
dren; Abraham L. Goodman, Jerome 
S. Leopold. Gynecology: Condict W. 
Cutler, Jr. Neurology: Thaddeus H. 
Ames. Pathology: Frank A. Evans. 
Practice of Medicine: I. Ogden Wood- 
ruff, Edmund R. P. Janvrin. 

The following appointments were 
confirmed :—Anthropology: Alexander 
Goldenweiser. Architecture: Francis 
A. Nelson, Frederick L. Ackerman. 
Classical Philology: T. Leslie Shear, 
John R. Crawford. Electrical En- 
gineering ; George S. Parker, J. Arthur 
Balmford. Geology: Russel Stafford 
Knappen. History: Austin P. Evans. 
Indo-Iranian Languages: Abraham Yo- 
hannan. Journalism: Leland Boylston 
Hall. Metallurgy: William A. Scheuch. 
Miing: Homer L. Carr. Music: 
Frank E. Ward. Philosophy: Rev. 
Cornelius Clifford. Psychology: Mrs. 
C. Ladd-Franklin, John J. B. Morgan. 
Semitic Languages: Philip K. Hitti, F. 
A. Vanderburgh. 

Arthur Smith Dwight, E.M. 188s, 
was elected an Alumni Trustee from 
July 1, 1915 to fill the vacancy caused 
by the retirement of Mr. Lawrence. 

The following promotions were 
made on the recommendation of the 
Medical Faculty: Edward Livingston 
Hunt, M.D., Instructor in Neurology, 
to be assistant Professor of Clinical 
Neurology; Ward Andrews Holden, 
M.D., Instructor in Ophthalmology, to 
be Professor of Clinical Ophthalmol- 
ogy. 

The following transfers and read- 
justments were made at the Medical 
School:—J. Victor Haberman, M.D., 
Instructor in Psycho-Therapy, from the 
Department of Practice of Medicine 
to the Department of Neurology with 
the same title; Henry James, M.D., ap- 
pointed Instructor in Medicine at the 
Vanderbilt Clinic, to be transferred to 
the Presbyterian Hospital as Instructor 
in Clinical Medicine. 
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UNIVERSITY COUNCIL 


APRIL MEETING 


1. Resolved, that upon the recom- 
mendation of the Faculty of Columbia 
College, on March 15, 1915, the Uni- 
versity Council herewith approves the 
recommendations submitted to it by the 
University Committee on Student Or- 
ganizations on February 11, 1915, read- 
ing as amended by that Committee as 
follows: 

Resolved, that intercollegiate football 
be re-established for a trial-period of 
five years, with the following restric- 
tions, as a sport for students of Colum- 
bia College who have been in residence 
at least one academic year and who are 
not exercising a professional option: 

(1) The schedule of games to follow 
the recommendation of the University 
Committee on Athletics and not to in- 
clude Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cor- 
nell or Pennsylvania. 

(2) All games to be played on col- 
lege grounds. 

(3) All games to be played on Sat- 
urdays or on holidays. 

(4) All coaches to be on the staff of 
the Department of Physical Education 
and to be appointed in the same man- 
ner as all other academic officers. 

(5) Practice periods and the meth- 
ods of training to have the authoriza- 
tion of the Department of Physical 
Education. 

2. Appointments to a Fellowship and 
a Scholarship for the second half of 
the academic year 1914-15 were made 
as follows: 


Gilder Fellowship 


Joseph Lewis Cohen 
New York City 

Exhibition in History, University 
of Cambridge, 1911; History 
Tripos, (Honours School), 1912; 


Economics Tripos, (Honours 
School), 1913; B.A., Honours, 
1913 


Columbia University, graduate stu- 
dent, 1914-15 


University Fellowship 
Edwin Thomas Hodge (Geology) 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
A.B., University of Minnesota, 
1913; A.M., 1914 


Columbia University, University 
Scholar in Geology, 1914-15 
3. The Executive Committee sub- 
mitted a printed report containing 
recommendation for University Fel- 
lowships and Scholarships for the aca- 
demic year 1915-16, and the candidates 
there named were appointed. 
4. The following additional appoint- 
ments to Fellowships and Scholar- 
ships were made: 


Drisler Fellowship 


Harriet Emma McKee 
Painesville, Ohio 

A.B., Vassar College, 1914 

Columbia University, candidate for 
A.M., 1915 


First Alternate for Curtis Scholarship 


Edythe Grace Kelly 
New York City 

B.S., Columbia University, 1014; 
candidate for A.M., 1915 


Alonzo Clark Scholarship 


J. Howard Mueller 

B.S., Illinois Wesleyan University, 
1912 

M.S., University of Louisville, 


1914 
Columbia University, Alonzo Clark 
Scholar, 1914-15 


Coolidge Fellowships 


1. Francis R. Rackenmann 
A.B., Harvard University, I909; 
M.D., 1912; Massachusetts Gene- 
ral Hospital, 1912-14; voluntary 
assistant, Presbyterian Hospital, 
IQI4-15 
2. John Punnett Peters, Jr. 
A.B., Yale University, 1908 
M.D., Columbia University, 1913 
Presbyterian Hospital, 1914-15 


Proudfit Fellowship in Medicine 


Ralph A. Kinsella 
A.B., St. Louis University, 1906; 
A.M., 1910; M.D., 1911 


Columbia University, Maria Mc- 


1915] 


Lean Proudfit Fellow in Med- 
icine, 1914-15 

5. Professor H. M. Richards was as- 
signed to membership in the Council 
from the Faculty of Barnard College 
for a term of three years beginning 
July I, 1915, vice Professor Crampton, 
whose term of office expires. 

6. The Secretary reported for record 
that all Faculties concerned have con- 
curred in the plan for a University 
Committee on Admission, as approved 
by the Council February 16, 1915. 

7. The following action reported by 
the Registrar of Oxford University, 
under date of February 23, 1915, was 
recorded: 

That Decree (3) of Convocation of 
May 12, 1909, has been rescinded, its 
place to be taken by the following: 


“That any member of Columbia 
University, New York, who shall 
have pursued at that University a 
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course of study extending over 
three years at the least, and shall 
have obtained either the Degree of 
Bachelor of Arts ‘with Honours’ 
or the Degree of Bachelor of 
Science ‘ with Honours’ shall be 
eligible to the status and privileges 
of a Senior Foreign Student.” 


8. Resolved, that the Academic Cal- 
endar be amended to read: 1916, Aug- 
ust 16, Wednesday, Seventeenth Sum- 
mer Session closes, instead of August 
15, Tuesday. 

9. The records of the Council were 
amended to include Alfred Tuttle Wil- 
liams, who was duly certified in June, 
1907, as having completed the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy and received a diploma 
therefor. 


Wo. H. Carpenter, 
Secretary 
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